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KEATS AND EGYPT 


By HELEN DARBISHIRE 


From the Greek historians downwards much has been made of 
Europe’s debt to Egypt. This ancient Eastern land of monuments 
and mysteries, of sphinxes, pyramids, and hieroglyphics, the home 
of crocodiles, the fertile mother of fables and fabulous histories, 
has never for long ceased to haunt the imagination of English 
poets. Shakespeare knew its glory through Plutarch, and let forth 
some of its blaze and enchantment in his Antony and Cleopatra. 
Milton magnified its ancient cities and cast magic on its unholy 
gods. Spenser filled the most grotesque interior of the Faérie 
Queene, the Church of Isis, with a strange, even horrible medley of 
Egyptian lore and legend. In the eighteenth century adventurous 
travellers such as Bruce and Pocock explored the Nile and wrote 
accounts of the greater monuments. But Egypt came home in a 
nearer fashion to men’s imaginations at the close of the century, 
when Napoleon with his army of soldiers and savants established 
there his brief supremacy, and almost on the heels of his victories 
by land British sea-power cut him off by the destruction of the 
French fleet in the Battle of the Nile. Fragments of sculpture and 
other treasures destined by Napoleon for the museums of Paris 
fell into British hands and made their way to the British Museum. 
The French savants, entrapped and pinned to the spot, turned their 
necessity to glorious gain; Napoleon incorporated them into the 
Institute of Egypt, and their researches drew the attention of Europe 
to Egyptian culture. Thus Napoleon started a new taste for ancient 
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Egypt and opened up the country to the antiquary and the curio- 
hunter. The Rosetta Stone was sent to England, the hieroglyphics 
were for the first time read, the Sphinx’s paws were uncovered, 
the pyramids were entered, the tombs of the Kings tentatively 
explored. 

London reacted with its usual resilience to the new portentous 
influence. In 1812 Egyptian Hall sprang up in Piccadilly, a 
hideously incongruous structure “ with an elevation completely 
Egyptian and details chiefly taken from the great Temple of 
Tentyra.”* In 1818 the Quarterly Review published two long 
articles dealing with the newest discoveries. Meanwhile the urban 
ditties were not mute. On February 4, 1818, Leigh Hunt challenged 
Keats and Shelley to manufacture sonnets on the subject of the Nile, 
and for once excelled his competitors. Some weeks earlier Shelley 
had been moved to write his only good sonnet ¢ by a traveller’s 
tale of that most illusive of Egyptian kings, Ozymandias ; and 
into the imagination of both Keats and Shelley the revived 
reality of Egypt sank deep. For Shelley, Egypt meant a store of 
natural images haunted by ancient imaginings, but also a historical 
nightmare, the oldest tale in the civilised world of tyrants and slaves. 
To him the pyramids were both a flame-like architectural form, 
symbol of aspiring life, and also the hateful monument of tyranny 
and oppression. Thus he conceives the central throne in the 
Temple of Genius as 


Reared on a pyramid like sculptured flame ; t 


while the “‘ Beeotian cheeks ” of Swellfoot the Tyrant are satirically 
and symbolically compared to Egypt’s pyramid. 

To Keats Egypt brought a new world of plastic forms at a 
moment of special need. When he began to brood over the subject 
of Hyperion, his mind, we may imagine, instinctively groped for 
images to fit his vast conceptions of the early gods. Greek art might 
supply images for Apollo with his golden lyre or Neptune in his 
chariot, but how convey the larger majesty of Hyperion, “‘ Giant of 
the Sun,” or of Thea or of Saturn? The colossal sculpture and 
architecture of Egypt met his need and passed into his poem. 


* Elmes, Metropolitan Improvements ; or London in the Nineteenth Century 


1828. 
¢ Published in The Examiner, Jan. 11, 1818. 
I Revolt of Islam, I. lv. 
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Thea’s face, “ large as that of Memphian sphinx,” Hyperion’s 
stature, 
like the bulk 
Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun, 
and his palace, 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
take on a huge primeval grandeur impossible to convey through the 
graceful proportions of Greek statue or temple. The imagination 
responds at once to a large difference in scale. 
Woodhouse, who recognised Keats as a classic when others were 
watching the first immature attempts of a promising young poet, 
wrote of Hyperion : 


The structure of the verse, as well as the subject, are colossal. It has 
an air of calm grandeur about it which is indicative of true power. I know 
of no poem with which in this respect it can be compared. It is that in 
poetry which the Elgin and Egyptian marbles are in sculpture. 


Keats, we know, haunted the British Museum, and the two artists 
among his friends, Haydon and Severn, both bear witness to his 
pleasure and acute discrimination in the plastic arts. The critics 
have done full justice to the effect on his imagination of the Elgin 
marbles ; we may now recognise that the effect of the Egyptian 
sculptures was powerful too. 

It was in the autumn of 1818 that Keats began writing Hyperion. 
In January of that year some important Egyptian accessions had 
been made to the British Museum. In April the Annals of the Fine 
Arts, a periodical edited by James Elmes, the architect, but inspired 
by Keats’s friend, Benjamin Haydon, announced the arrival at the 
British Museum of “ the celebrated head of Memnon, from Thebes, 
and other relics of antiquity . . . sent from the Mediterranean as 
presents to the Prince Regent.” Articles appeared in two succeeding 
numbers describing these Egyptian sculptures, and drawing upon 
the accounts of recent travellers in Egypt, both French and English, 
for further details of the more famous monuments. Another article 
appearing in July 1819 under the title of “ A brief view of the Fine 
Arts among various nations of Antiquity,” includes a more compre- 
hensive account of Egyptian art and architecture. Keats must 
have read and absorbed these articles. The number which con- 
tained the last of them contained also his Ode to a Nightingale ; 
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he had already published his two sonnets to Haydon on the Elgin 
Marbles in the Annals, and was later to contribute his Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. Almost certainly he would have read, besides, the 
two articles in the Quarterly on the Egyptian discoveries. And I 
think beyond question he must have seen one or more of the recent 
finely illustrated books on Egypt, perhaps that of Napoleon’s friend, 
the artist Denon, Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt. He may also 
have dipped into some of the English books of travel. 
With this clue we may return to Hyperion. The Egyptian 
es are present both in Hyperion and in the revised version of the 
poem, The Fall of Hyperion. In Hyperion the first appears in the 
description of Thea : 
She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 


Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 


The Greek images flash upon the eye only to be outbulked by the 
huge form of the Goddess, whose stature is brought to scale by 
the Egyptian image that follows : 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 


Pedestal’d haply in a palace court, 
When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 


Memphian sphinx needs no comment, but why did Keats conceive 
her pedestalled in a palace court? Perhaps because he had read 
in the Annals of the colossal statue found “‘ Jn one of the courts of 
the Palace of Memnon,” and in the earlier part of the same article 
of a range of sphinxes apparently within a courtyard wall, outside 
the Temple of Karnak. ‘The note of time : 


When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore, 


we need not trouble to track to a particular source. Anything Keats 
had read about Egypt as a schoolboy would have told him of the 
debt of the ancient world to Egyptian philosophy, science, and 
theology. We may note that the fallacious commonplace had so 
hardened as to be incorporated in the publisher’s note to Denon’s 
Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, a book, so the advertisement runs, 
that will appeal “‘ to all those who feel any curiosity about a nation 
from whom ancient Greece derived her sublimest philosophy.” 
With a similar colossal reference Hyperion’s mighty shape is 
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imaged for us, as he stands high above the fallen Giants, surrounded 
by his own light and dark against it. In Milton’s art Keats picked 
out for special admiration his “ stationing or statuary.” . . . “ He 
is not content,” he writes, “with simple description, he must 
station—thus we see . . . the Birds ‘ under a cloud in prospect.’ So 
we see Adam ‘ fair indeed and tall—under a plantane.’”” 'This poet’s 
art of statuary was Keats’s'too. 

It was Hyperion :—a granite peak 

His bright feet touch’d, and there he stay’d to view 

The misery his brilliance had betray’d 

To the most hateful seeing of itself. 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 

To one who travels from the dusking East : 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp 


He utter’d, while his hands contemplative 
He press’d together, and in silence stood. 


Keats must assuredly have gazed with some of the sensations 
described by De Quincey upon 


the head of Memnon in the British Museum, that sublime head which 
wears upon its lips a smile coextensive with all time and all space, an 
/Eonian smile of gracious love and Pan-like mystery, the most diffusive 
and pathetically divine that the hand of man has created. 


He must, too, have pondered on the strange fable or fact that, in 
De Quincey’s words, 


This ancient Memnonian bust reported the mighty event of sunrise 
to the rejoicing world of light and life—or again under the sad passion of 
the dying day, uttered the sweet requiem that belonged to its departure. 


This ancient association of the vocal statue of Memnon with the 
sun was a schoolboy’s commonplace. The fitness of the image for 
Hyperion was natural, inescapable. But what Keats’s imagination 
leapt at most of all was the magnificent “ stationing or statuary ” 
of the colossal lonely figure, dark and huge against the brilliance of 
the sinking sun. Hyperion stands on the brink of his tragic downfall. 
Every word and touch in the majestic comparison goes home. 

In The Fall of Hyperion Saturn himself first looms as a graven 
image “ huge of feature as a cloud,” seated by the altar in Moneta’s 
temple. The Egyptian form of the great seated figure, “ pedestal’d 
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so high,” is at once before us when the poet of the vision asks the 
priestess, as he gazes up at it, 

What image this, whose face I cannot see 

For the broad marble knees ? 
The stationing of this mighty figure beside the altar was perhaps 
suggested to Keats by a sentence in the last of the three articles in 
the Annals : “In the mausoleum attributed to Ozymandias . . . 
by the side of an altar of valuable marble were seated two statues 
twenty-seven cubits high.” 

Architectural as well as sculptural forms were necessary for his 
mighty setting, and here too he draws upon Egyptian sources. He 
wanted a palace for the Sun-God Hyperion, who ruled before Apollo ; 
he wanted, therefore, something superhumanly great and splendid, 
and also something that went back to the beginnings of time. He 
found it, or most of it, in Egypt—immemorially the land of the sun. 
Keats indeed constructs his palace with all the freedom of a poetic 
architect: he mingles Gothic and Byzantine forms; arches and 
domes, aisles and recesses, stately nave after nave, vault after vault 
culminate in a great main cupola. But some of the significant 
architectural forms, those that strike the eye when we first see the 
palace, are Egyptian. It is “ bastion’d with pyramids” and 
* touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks,”’ and the whole scale of 
the multiform building with its thousand courts, its innumerable 
halls and galleries, its temple within temple, bears more likeness to 
what we know of the great Egyptian labyrinth than to any other 
building Keats might have seen or read of. This labyrinth, Pliny 
tells us, is in the general opinion thought to be “‘ an edifice dedicated 
expressly and consecrated unto the Sun.” Herodotus speaks of 
its many courts. Pliny says that “it is not possible to rehearse 
every part thereof, for divided it is into sixteen regions or quarters 
. . . and within the same are contained certain vast and stately 
palaces, . . . besides which are the temples of all the Egyptian 
gods ; over and above fifteen little chapels or shrines, . . . to say 
nothing of many Pyramides” . . . and later “ certain lofts and 
galleries,” 

The lines which call up our first vision of Hyperion’s palace, 


Bastion’d with pyramids of ing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of b: obelisks, 


must give us further pause. The pyramids and obelisks are there 
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for a very simple reason. Both were symbols of the sun and 
associated with its ancient worship. If Keats consulted The Universal 
History, as Shelley certainly did, he would have read that “ it is the 
common opinion that the word ‘pyramid’ is derived from the Greek 
pyr or pur, fire ; and that these structures were so called from their 
shape, ascending from a broad base and ending in a point like flame.” 
An article in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1794 sets out to prove 
that the pyramids were originally temples or altars to the sun. I 
believe that Keats got the idea of the pyramids as bastions from some 
description of the great Labyrinth, possibly that of Captain Wilford, 
an authority quoted by Elmes, who writes that “ at each angle of 
the external walls of this labyrinth was erected an immense pyramid 
for the sepulchres of its founders.” It may be, however, that he 
merely recalls the vast pyramidal doorways or pylons, immense 
tower-like projections on thefront walls of the great Egyptian temples, 
of which he must have seen illustrations. The obelisks are recognised 
by all the ancient writers as monuments dedicated to the sun. 
Pliny tells us that ‘‘ The kings of Egypt made of the stone called 
syrenites certain long beams which they called obelisks, and conse- 
crated them unto the sun, whom they honored as a god ; and indeed 
some resemblance they carry of sunbeams, when they are made to 
the form of obelisks.” The obelisks usually stood outside the 
temple in front of its first gateway. According to an erroneous 
theory believed by some travellers, the obelisk served as a huge sun- 
dial and the shadow fell across a pavement made horizontal to 
receive it. Keats’s phrase, “touch’d with shade of bronzed 
obelisks,” clearly reflects this idea. Finally, his epithet “ bronzed ” 
is not a mere symbol for colour but is accurately descriptive. Thus 
an Arabian traveller of the twelfth century, whose Travels were 
published in French translation in 1810, records of the obelisk at 
Heliopolis that “ its summit is covered with a kind of funnel-shaped 
copper cap which descends about three cubits from the apex.” 

To return to the interior of Hyperion’s palace, the mysterious 
processes of the dawning day are recorded in the most mysterious 
lines of the poem, which once more must be read in the light of 
Egyptian lore : 

The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 
see day from east to west the heavens through, 
ay round in sable curtaining of clouds; 4 


or therefore veiled quite, blindfold, and,hid, 
But ever and anon the glancing spheres, 
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Circles, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, 

Glow’d through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 

Up to the zenith—hieroglyphics old 

Which sages and keen-ey’d astrologers 

Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 
Won from the gaze of many centuries : 

Now lost, save what we find on remnants huge 

Of stone, or marble swart ; their import gone, 
Their wisdom long since fled. ‘Two wings this orb 
Possess’d for glory, two fair argent wings. . . . 


The orb with its two wings on which the god rides, the strange 
shapes and figures, “ hieroglyphics old,” now lost ‘‘ save what we 
find on remnants huge of stone or marble swart,” are all Egyptian. 
Black basalt, in Keats’s day commonly referred to as black marble, 
and black granite were the famous monumental stones of Egypt. 
The winged globe was a well-known symbol of the Hero-God, 
sometimes particularly associated with the god of the sun. And 
the whole passage must, I think, have been inspired by a description 
of the temple of Tentyra. Keats would have read the following in 
the article in Annals of the Fine Arts already quoted: “ This 
splendid temple is covered with bassi relievi, inscriptions and 
sculptures of historical and mystical subjects. In the frieze is the 
winged globe; . . . the interior is decorated with all the mysticism 
of the arts and sciences: astronomy, morality, and metaphysics 
have here deposited their secrets. Among the principal decorations 
the sphinx is predominant ; but the most wonderful one is a large 
celestial planisphere . . . painted on the ceiling of the upper apart- 
ment of the main building. This picture is divided into two equal 
portions by a large figure which is supposed to be of Isis, having its 
feet on the earth, its arms extended towards heaven, and occupying 
the space between the firmament and the terrestrial regions. In 
the other half is a similar figure in a similar situation, surrounded 
with globes and innumerable hieroglyphics. The principal part 
of the subjects on the ceilings relate to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies.” Another account by Denon of a figure in an adjacent 
compartment specifies “‘ fourteen globes on as many boats distributed 
over seven bands or zones separated by innumerable hieroglyphics.”’ 
A similar description must have inspired Shelley’s haunting lines in 
Alastor that tell of the young poet’s brooding over “ the secrets of 
the birth of time ”—those same secrets, it would seem, that Keats’s 
sages and astrologers committed in hieroglyphic writing to the 
marble walls. 
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His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old : 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 
Dark Ethiopia in her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth, through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
a he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 


The temple of Moneta in which the poet receives his initiation 
in The Fall of Hyperion has nothing Egyptian in its structure. It is 
an immense Gothic cathedral, but it enshrines pagan images and 
pagan rites. Of the great seated statue of Saturn with its Egyptian 
contour we are already aware. The priestess-goddess of the temple 
who tends the altar, is a mysterious figure shrouded in linen veils. 
The large draperies that lie on the floor of the temple are likewise 
of linen. These details once more take us back to Egypt. The 
priests of Isis wore linen garments, and Isis herself was called 
“ Linigera.” Isis was the goddess of the moon, the goddess who 
mourned over the dead, the goddess always veiled. Does Keats 
unconsciously weave some memories of this ancient deity into his 
creation of Moneta, who mourns over the departed race, who when 
she removes her awful veils looks forth with half-closed unseeing 
eyes like an Egyptian statue, gazing out upon humanity with the mild 
blank gaze of the moon ? 

But for her eyes I should have fled away. 

They held me back with a benignant light, 

Soft mitigated by divinest lids 

Half closed, and visionless entire they seem’d 

Of all external things—they saw me not, 

But, in blank splendour, beam’d like the mild moon, 


Who comforts those she sees not, who knows not 
What eyes are upward cast. 


If this suggestion is mere ‘moonshine, yet the linen veils are 
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substantial facts. Linen as we know it would make blinds or curtains 
but not veils. Moneta’s linen veils are inexplicable, I think, unless 
we suppose that Keats knew of the marvellously wrought linens of 
ancient Egypt, thin it is said as muslin, some specimens of which 
were sent to the British Museum by the same ingenious Italian who 
found, transported, and shipped the famous head of Memnon. But 
Belzoni’s story deserves a separate telling. 

Our concern is with Keats and the miracle of poetic creation. 
Keats was no Egyptologist: he had no need to be. He knew 
Egypt as a poet knows the things that set his imagination alight. 
Out of the reading of two or three magazine articles, a few visits to 
the British Museum, a few stored-up fragments of schoolboy learning, 
a few scraps of contemporary talk, he created an ancient majestic 
world, new to him and glowing with life. How much or how little 
he read about Egypt matters not at all. Whatever he read, heard, 
or saw, his imagination transmuted. Technical details were touched 
into living images, and ancient theories took on new symbolic 
meanings. He read somewhere that bronze caps were fastened as 
finials to the obelisks, that pyramids stood at the angles of the great 
labyrinth, and that obelisks and pyramids were dedicated to the 
sun. Whether these are facts or fallacies is neither here nor there 
Theories rise and fall. But Hyperion’s palace stands, 


Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks. 


The head of Memnon at the British Museum is not the head of 
Memnon at all. It is the bust—head, shoulders, and chest—of a 
statue of Rameses II., and has long been catalogued as such.* But 
the accident of its appearance at the Museum under Memnon’s 
name must have given it a unique interest to Keats. When he 
moved across from the Elgin marbles, as we still do to-day, to 
contemplate the colossal Egyptian sculptures, he felt, we must 
suppose, the strange thrill that the stupidest sight-seer cannot miss 
in turning from the radiant humanity of the Greeks to the almost 
pre-human grandeur of the darker, older race. But another and 
more special shaft must have struck home to his imagination when 
his eye rested on the majestic fragment of Memnon’s statue. These 
are the things that happen to poets, not tous. Apollo is left behind, 


* It is number 576 in the central saloon, unfortunately placed at present, with 
its back to the light. 
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Hyperion towers up huge in bulk as Memnon’s image, and stands 
in tragic solitude, the setting sun behind him, breathing “ sighs as 
mournful as that Memnon’s harp.” 

It was thus that Egypt entered Keats’s epic, so transfigured in 
the issue that the Egyptian colour and contour of the images has 
passed into the glorious poetic fabric unnoticed. 

No poet has been happier than Keats in his critics and editors. 
If they have overlooked a point of interest which I have been able to 
bring to light, the only reason is that they were bent upon more 
vital issues. 








THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM COLLINS 
By H. O. Wuite 


ONLY two letters from the pen of William Collins seem to have 
escaped the wallet in which Time “ puts alms for oblivion.” This 
is all the more to be regretted as he must have been a vivacious and 
entertaining correspondent, judging by one of his surviving letters, 
and by the following extract from a letter from John Mulso to Gilbert 
White, August 1, 1746: 


I have just receiv’d a Letter from Collins, dated Antwerp. He gives 
me a very descriptive Journal of his Travells thro’ Holland to that Place, 
which he is in Raptures about, and promises a more particular Account of ; 
He is in high Spirits, tho’ near y* French. He was just setting out for 
y® Army, which he says are in a poor Way, and he met many wounded 
and sick Countrymen as he travell’d from Helvoet-Sluys.* 


Mulso’s letters (if I may be allowed to digress for a moment) 
raise almost as many problems about the life of Collins as they solve. 
For this was his second visit to Flanders, and the confusion complained 
of by Moy Thomas in his life of the poet (Aldine Collins, p. xvii. note) 
seems due to the two visits having been confounded. In a previous 


letter Mulso writes : 
Sept. 7, 1745. 
— Collins has been some time return’d from Flanders, in order 
to put on y* Gown as I hear, and get a Chaplaincy in a Regiment. Don’t 
laugh, indeed I don’t on these Occasions : this will be y* second acquaint- 
ance of mine who comes to the thing he most derides.t 


Now, according to Hay, it was at the desire of his mother’s brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Martin, that Collins went to Flanders, where his uncle 
then was. This visit took place in the summer of 1745. The 
colonel 

® R. Holt-White, Letters to Gilbert White of Selborne from Rev. . Mulso. 1906. 


+ Holt-White, ib. The other friend Mulso refers to is Joseph Warton, about 
whose ordination he had previously written to Gilbert White. 
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found him too indolent even for the army; and besides his mind was 
fixed on letters and the improvement of his intellect. Returning therefore 
to England he applied by the Colonel’s desire to Mr. Green who gave 
him a title to the curacy of Birdham, of which Mr. Green was Rector, and 
letters of recommendation to the bishop (Doctor Mawson) then in London ; 
with these and the necessary credentials he went to London ; but he did 
not go to the bishop’s, being dissuaded from the clerical office by Mr. 
Hardham, the tobacconist.* 


If Collins had definitely decided against both the army and Holy 
Orders in 1745, what can have been the motive for his second visit 
to Flanders in the summer of 1746? Mulso’s letter of August 1, 
1746, leaves this point obscure. Did he hold for a time some sub- 
ordinate post in the army? Phrases in the letter would almost 
seem to suggest this, but I cannot find the poet’s name in any army 
list of the period, and in any case he can hardly have remained in 
Flanders for long, as his Odes were published in London in December 
1746. The Ode to Liberty has a few lines on the Dutch Republic, 
accompanied by a charming little footnote on the stork, which may 
have been suggested by the poet’s recent visit to Holland. Liberty 


is invited to 
Dwell in willow’d meads more near 
With those to whom thy stork + is dear, 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruis’d, 
Whose crown a British queen refus’d. 


One of the two letters of Collins which survive, addressed to 
John Gilbert Cooper, the author of Letters Concerning Taste, was 
recently unearthed by Mr. Dobell, and is now in the British Museum 
(B.M. Add. 41178. I.). It formed the subject of an interesting 
article by Mr. Meyerstein, in the London Mercury for December 
1924. 

As however Mr. Meyerstein has left some important points 
undiscussed, I have transcribed the letter afresh from the manuscript 
and reproduce it here for purposes of commentary. It deals, as will 
be seen, with one of Collins’s many literary projects, a new review. 


* Alexander Hay, History of Chichester, p. 526. Hardham, who was 
‘*numberer” at Drury Lane, was an enthusiast for the drama, and a friend of 
Garrick. It was at this time probably, and perhaps ‘on the suggestion of 
Hardham, that Collins, in the words of Johnson, ‘‘ planned several tragedies, but 
he only planned them.” 

+ The Dutch, among whom there are very severe penalties for those who are 
convicted of killing this bird. They are kept tame in almost all their towns, and 
particularly at the Hague, of the arms of which they make a part. The common 
people of Holland are said to entertain a superstitious sentiment, that if the whole 
species of them should become extinct, they should lose their liberties. 
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London Tuesday Nov roth 1747. 
Dear Cooper, 

Your obliging Paquet reach’d me last 
night, in an hour which I had assign’d for the carrying on 
my design. I will not lose a line in telling you how 
sensible I was of your kind promise. I hope our Hearts 
are form’d so much alike, that Yours—will imagine the 
force with w’ch such generosity must affect mine, without my 
[having *] recourse to those symptoms of vulgar Friendship 
verbal owledgments—I had wrote to you by Saturday’s 
post, to tell you my thoughts of changing the title which 
I still think should be=The Friendly Examiner, or Letters 
of Polémon and Philéthus ; or, the Plain Dealer, with 
the same Appendix. In regard to the Clar—— I think 
it nimis fastuosum (to talk like Le Sage’s Salzedo) and apprehend 
it may be dislik’d by a particular Body of Fealous Literati, 
at the same time that I conceive the above to be more modest 


and equally comprehensive. You found by my last that 

I propos’d the more literary papers should fall under 

the name of Polémon, and the more lusory or Comic under 
that of Philethus. In order to Hint this at the head 

of the Paper, I shall have a Medallion engrav’d of two 
Elegant Heads a l’antique thus + (Dont you think ’em 

a l’antique ?) over the lower part of the necks of which there shall be 
a veil thrown, from under which a little Art shall appear 
writing on a Roman scroll, and a Satyr either in contrast 
holding up another, or writing on part of the same { [I] 
suppose the veil be upheld by Friendship, who may at 

the same time point to the Relievo of the Medallion 

while she discovers the ornaments of the base by supporting 
the veil. The Motto to the first Paper shall be with 

your approbation, Duo turba sumus. That to the second 
part, or the Paper of Philéthus, Idonea dicere vite 

or illustrans commoda vitz, and that which shall 


[2 recto] 


appear at the head of the next of Polemon 

Usus vetusto genere, sed rebus novis. Phedr : 

or Plus operis quanto veniz minus, or &c. &c. &c. &c. 

In the course of the Paper may be introduc’d New Characters 

such as, if it be not too ancient, Athenzus, from whom 

whom any Poetical fragments of our best writers, such as 

some MSS. of Fairfax which I can procure, or any anecdotes 

of their lives &c. might with the greatest propriety come. 
Thus far a desire of consulting you has carried me into 


* MS. torn by seal. + Here follows small pen sketch of two heads. 
t Hole in MS. due to seal. 
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a forgetfullness of the Essay, with which I have been so much 
charm’d till this half hour, when I began talking to you. 
It is my sincere opinion that the subject could not 
have been treated in a more Picturesque or forcible Allegory, 
and I am confident I am at least qualified to give the 
Public one Beautifull Paper. Allow me, Dear Cooper, to 
thank you from the sincerest Gratitude yet, before I leave you, for 
tho’ I think it unnecessary, yet I feel it too natural to be 
resisted Yours most aff” and sinc:’ Wm Collins. 


[4 verso] 

The Town has enough of Foote. He play’d Saturday at C. Garden we 
[the 3r 

time to almost an Empty House. There is a Song of Colley Cibber’s per- 
[form’d 


to-night at Drury lane, call’d, Tit for Tat, or the Sailors rendezvous at 

Portsmouth. Rich is to entertain the Town with a New i in 7 
art oO 

Pierre—[word scratched out] Name is Sowden, a Man of great Pretence and 
[some 

fortune. The Opera was crowded, but went off, as the Musicians term, it ill. 

Frasi is engag’d for Ranelagh next Season with Beard. 
[at right angles} ‘To 
John Gilbert Cooper “““ Esqr 
at Mrs Farmer’s 
in Leicester. 
These. 
[In another hand at right angles.] 


The famous 
Wm. Collins 


1747. 


This letter is highly characteristic of the poet, in its richness of 
literary allusion, its occasional inaccuracy of quotation, its detailed 
allegorical personifications, and its postscript full of theatrical and 
musical tittle-tattle. It exemplifies the account of Collins in 
Johnson’s Life, forever busy with plans for fresh literary ventures, 
destined to be abandoned almost as soon as conceived. By its 
frank enthusiasm, and its generous and affectionate temper, it reveals 
the man of whom Johnson was to write—years after his death— 
“ Collins, with whom I once delighted to converse, and whom I 
yet remember with tenderness.” * 

The letter throws a certain amount of light on the obscure 
chronology of the poet’s life. 


* Life of Collins. 
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“In regard to the Clar——,” wrote Collins, “ I think it nimis 
fastuosum (to talk like Le Sage’s Salzedo *), and apprehend it may 
be dislik’d by a particular body of Jealous Literati.” 

Mr. Meyerstein is puzzled by “ Clar——,” on which his only 
comment is “sic.” A passage in Thomas Warton’s letter to Hymers 
(July 1783) shows that it is an abbreviation for “‘ Clarendon.” 


I often saw Collins in London in 1750. This was before his illness. 
He then told me of his projected history of the revival of Learning, and 
proposed a scheme of a review, to be called the Clarendon Review, and 
to be printed at the University Press, under the conduct and authority 
of the University. 


Collins’s letter to Cooper enables us to antedate this project by 
three years. Warton’s memory was notoriously untrustworthy, as 
seems to be further shown by his reference to the history of the 
Revival of Learning, proposals for which had been published by 
Collins in 1744. In any case he was writing some thirty years after 
the event. There is, however, an alternative explanation, to which 
I rather incline—that Collins had returned to his scheme for a 
review when Warton saw him in 1750, and proposed to overcome 
the “‘ dislike of a particular Body of Fealous Literati’ by having it 
published under the zgis of the University. 

Professor Summers of the University of Sheffield has very kindly 


* The reference is to a character in Lesage’s Le Bachelier de Salamanque, xi. 
** Don Juan de Salzedo . . . ne manquait pas d’esprit, mais il avait le défaut 
d’aimer trop le latin, et de citer 4 tout propos des passages d’Horace, d’Ovide ou 
de Pétrone. ‘Toutes les fois qu’il me voyait, il me parlait en latin, et je lui 
répondais dans la méme langue, pour m’accommoder a son foible.” 

+ It is quite possible, too, that Collins had gone back again in 1750 to his old 
project of pa wt of the Revival of Learning. No copy of the proposals of 1744 
seems to have survived. But Mulso in a letter to Gilbert White of July 18, 1744, 
helps us to an approximate date. _ 

** T saw Collins in Town, he is entirely an Author, and hardly speaks out of Rule: 
I hope his subscriptions go on well at Oxford ” (Holt-White, zbid.). 

Recently, in the course of a search through eighteenth-century periodicals, I 
came upon the full title of this proposed work, which I think has not hitherto been 
known. It is to be found in A Literary Journal, I. i. December 1744, Dublin, 

. 226. 

“ The following books deserve also to be mentioned: . .. A Review of the 
Advancement of Learning from 1300 to 1521 by Wm. Collins. 4to.” 

The limiting dates chosen by Collins are interesting. It will be remembered 
that in 1300 the famous centennial Jubilee festival at Rome was held under 
Boniface VIII., and that the beginning of Dante’s Inferno takes place in the 
Easter of that year ; whilst Pope Leo X.,in whom Collins took a special interest, 
died in 1521. 

“*T have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen 
resentment of his tasteless successor ” (Johnson, Life of Collins). 
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traced for me the classical quotations in the letter to Cooper. Collins 
suggested the following mottoes :— 
Duo turba sumus (Ovid, Metam. i. 355). 
Idonea dicere vite (Hor. Ars Poet. 334). 
Illustrans commoda vite (Lucr. 3, 2). 
Usus vetusto genere sed rebus novis (Phzdr. iv., Prol. i. 13). 
Plus operis quanto veniz minus. 
This variant seems to be an imperfect recollection of Hor. Ep. 2.1. 169: 
habet comeedia tanto plus oneris quanto veniz minus : 
or, as Professor Summers suggests, Collins may have perhaps used 
an old text which gave his reading. The poet’s habit of inaccurate 
quotation is in any case well known. 
Professor Summers further comments : 


I suppose Philethus is ¢:A7jOos, loving ethics, ethics being ratio vite 
and comedy the representation of vita. (The word, by the way, does not 
seem to exist.) As for the other name, I cannot explain Polémon. 
The accent on the e is of course absurd for Polemon, whose e is short. Is 
it not possible that Collins meant Palemon the grammarian? A 
“‘ grammarian ” was of course much more than what is meant by that word 
in the modern sense: he was a literary critic. The suggestion of the 
name Athenzus points the same way. He too was a grammarian, and 
his Deipnosophista is a mine for fragments of the Greek poets—and prose 
writers too. 


The editor of R.E.S. suggests that Collins used the French 
form of Polemon, which would account for the accent. Professor 
A. T. Baker has drawn my attention to the first French translation 
of Athenzus,* which Collins may have been reading at the time. 
Polemon (6 zepenyyrns) is frequently quoted and referred to by 
Athenzus, but as he was mainly interested in geography and 
antiquarian research, his name does not seem particularly suitable 
to stand at the head of literary papers. But there is nothing in 
the letter to show that Collins was directly indebted to Athenzus 
for the name Polemon, and it seems more likely on the whole that 
he was thinking of Antonius Polemon, a well-known rhetorician, 
who flourished some four centuries later. There may of course have 
been some confusion in his mind between the two. A blunder of 
this sort seems at least possible in the light of other misquotations 


* Les quinze lures des Deipnosophistes d’Athénée, ouvrage traduit pour la 
premiére fois en frangois (par l’abbé Michel de Marolles). Paris: J. Langlois. 
1680. 4”. 
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and errors, both classical and modern, in the writings of the poet, 
but we are not necessarily obliged to assume this. (Vid. sup., 
and see also, for a curious mistaken reference to the Faerie Queene, 
my letter in the Times Lit. Sup., Jan. 12, 1922.) 

Mr. Meyerstein makes the interesting suggestion that the essay 
written by Cooper for the proposed review was probably one of those 
appended by him to the third edition of his Letters Concerning Taste, 
1757. He has described this volume incorrectly as the second 
edition. The essay in question may well have been either No. IV., 
“On Self Love—A Fable,” or No. IX., “On Contentment—A 
Fable.” 

Mr. Meyerstein quotes some eulogistic passages about Collins 
from the Letters Concerning Taste, and also cites several lines from 
Cooper’s poems which are thinly veiled adaptations of well-known 
lines by Collins. I believe I was the first to draw attention to 
Cooper’s enthusiasm for Collins, and I quoted these identical proofs 
of it in a letter, which no doubt Mr. Meyerstein has not noticed, in 
The Times Literary Supplement for January 5, 1922. 


* * * * * * 


The text of another letter from Collins to Dr. William Hayes, 


Professor of Music at Oxford, survives, but the MS. seems to have 
perished.* 

Sir, 
Mr. Blackstone, of Winchester, some time since informed me of 
the honour you had done me at Oxford last summer ; for which I return 
you my sincere thanks. I have another more perfect copy of the Ode ; 
which had I known your obliging design, I would have communicated to 

u. 
a Inform me by a line, if you should think one of my better judgment 
acceptable. In such case I could send you one written on a nobler subject ; 
and which, tho’ I have been persuaded to bring it forth in London, I 
think more calculated for an audience in the University. The subject 
is the Music of the Grecian Theatre ; in which I have, | hope natuzally, 
introduced the various characters with which the chorus was concerned, 
as (dipus, Medea, Electra, Orestes, etc., etc. The composition too 
is probably more correct, as 1 have chosen the ancient Tragedies 
= my models, and only copied the most affecting passages in 
them. 

In the mean time you would greatly oblige me by sending the score of 
the last. If you can get it written I will readily answer the expence. If 


* First printed in Seward’s Supplement to Anecdotes of Some Distinguished 
Persons (1797), Pp. 123. 
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you send it with a copy or two of the Ode (as printed at Oxford) to 
Mr. Clarke, at Winchester, he will forward it to me here. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 
Chichester, Sussex, 
November 8, 1750. 


P.S.—Mr. Clarke passed some days here while Mr. Worgan was with 
me ; from whose friendship, I hope, he will receive some advantage. 


The true significance of this letter seems to have escaped the 
attention of bibliographers. It is addressed to Dr. Hayes of Oxford, 
who composed the musical setting of Collins’s Ode to the Passions, 
which was performed at Oxford on July 2,1750. The MS. score of 
this music is in the Bodleian, and it was subsequently printed at 
Oxford with a portrait of Dr. Hayes. In the B.M. Music Catalogue 
(Press Mark I. 214 a) the conjectural date of publication is given as 
[1775 ?]. 

Collins asks for a copy of the music and also for “‘ a copy or two 
of the Ode (as printed at Oxford).”” Some years ago I discovered a 
copy of this Oxford edition in the library of Worcester College. 
More recently another copy has been presented to the Bodleian by 
Mr. Madan. I subjoin bibliographical details : 


THE | Passions, | an | ODE. | Written by M' COLLINS. 
Set to MUSICK | By D' HAYES. | PERFORMED 
At the THEATRE in OXFORD, July 2, 1750. 
sm. 4to pp. 10+[2] [A]?B4 [Ag is end cover] 
Contents :—[1] Title: 3-10. The Ode. 


In this edition the Ode is split up into the Arias, Recitatives, and 
Choruses of the musical setting, and a different end is given, written 
specially by the Earl of Lichfield, Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
as the original ending was found unsuitable for musical treatment. 
The noble Earl interrupts Collins in the ninety-third line of the 
Ode with a characteristically eighteenth-century eulogy of Reason. 
As they seem to have been ignored by students of Collins, the lines 
may be worth quoting here. Thus (Collins, Il. go-93) : 

Love fram’d with Mirth a gay fantastic Round : 
Loose were her Tresses seen, her Zone unbound, 


And he, amid his frolic play 
As if he would— 
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(Lichfield here begins) : 


Recit 
But, Ah! Madness away ! 
Some Goddess sure. Hark! Hark! "Tis Reason sings. 


Air 


In vain each seeks the foremost Place 
In tortur’d Numbers, void of Grace, 
Of Elegance and Ease ; 
Let Music’s softly soothing Art 
To each assign a Temper’d Part 
And all may jointly please. 


Hence wretched mortals when opprest 

By these rude tyrants of the breast 
To Music’s shrine repair : 

She can reduce each gust to peace, 

She can command the storm to cease, 
And smooth the Swell of Care. 


Chorus of Passions 
Thy wide extended pow’r, harmonious maid, 


By ev’ry jarring passion is obey’d. 

‘Thy magic art on ev’ry breast must gain, 
The frantic humble, the depress’d sustain, 
Can check, incite, can animate, restrain. 
By nature’s law unbounded is thy sway : 
Thee we all follow, thee we all obey. 


This edition is not referred to in Seven Eighteenth Century 
Bibliographies, by Mr. Iolo A. Williams, 1924. He mentions how- 
ever an edition of the Ode printed at Winchester (no date) which is 
in the Dyce Collection at South Kensington, and conjectures that it 
was printed about 1750." It proves on examination to be a reprint 


® Mr. Williams writes of this Winchester edition: ‘‘ The poem is divided 
into two parts, and is marked off into arias, recitations, etc. There are one or 
two small textual differences, but in the main the text is that of the odes. This 
edition cannot have been published before 1749, for William Hayes (17- 1777) 
did not take his Mus. Doc. degree until that year. The D.N.B. gives the date of 
Hayes’s composition as [1775 ?]. If this date is correct (which I doubt), Greenville 
must have had a long career as a publisher, for I have a book printed by him, 
probably between 1737 and 1743 in the same types and with the same ornaments 
as this edition of The Passions. My own idea is that this pamphlet was printed 
about 1750.” Mr. Williams, when he wrote this paragraph, apparently had not 
read Collins’s letter to Dr. Hayes. 

A few errors and omissions in Mr. Williams’s bibliography may be noted 
here. “ I have included references to the first appearances of individual poems,” 
he writes ; but he passes over in silence the song, “‘ Young Damon of the vale is 
dead,” first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1788 ; and wrongly 
ascribes the first publication of the “‘ Verses written on a Piece of Paper which 
contain’d a Piece of Bride-cake”’ to Pearch’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 46, 1768. 
They first appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1765. (For both these 
discoveries, see the valuable note by Mr. Alan D. McKillop, in Modern Language 
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of the Oxford edition (save for one or two unimportant textual 
variants), including the Earl of Lichfield’s conclusion to the poem, 
which Mr. Williams does not seem to have noticed. The inference 
is obvious. Collins wrote to Dr. Hayes for copies of the music 
and of the printed ode, because his friends were contemplating a 
public performance of the ode at Winchester. That such a per- 
formance took place we may safely infer from the fact that the ode 
with the new termination was specially printed at Winchester, 
evidently for distribution among the audience. When this took 
place I have so far been unable to determine ; but one is tempted 
to hope that it was during the poet’s lifetime, and that he, who 
enjoyed so few poetic triumphs, had the satisfaction of being present. 

There are one or two other points in the letter which have never 
been cleared up. Mr. Worgan seems almost certainly to have been 
one of the two Worgan brothers who were successively organists at 
Vauxhall, probably the younger, John Worgan (1724-1790), who 
was a well-known composer of songs for the theatres and for Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh (see Grove’s Dict., and Quarterly Musical Review, 
v. 113). Mr. Clarke is more doubtful. Probably he was Collins’s 
schoolfellow at Winchester (see Winchester Long Rolls, Holgate and 


Chitty, 1904). 


Notes, 1923, p. 184). Mr. Williams does not discuss the interesting textual 
variants in the Ode to Evening and the Ode to a Lady on the Death of Colonel 
Ross. But even if he did not care to enter this thorny field himself, it would have 
been helpful if he had included a reference to the admirable bibliography of the 
subject to be found on p.15 of Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry, by W. P. Courtney. 
Privately Printed, 1910 (B.M. 011852, f. 26). 
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THE TEXT OF COWLEY’S MISTRESS 


By JOHN SPARROW 


THE relations between the printed texts of perhaps the most im- 
portant of Cowley’s works, the collection of love-poems entitled The 
Mistress, have never been fully investigated. The results of such 
an investigation, undertaken by me in editing a selection of Cowley’s 
poems for the Nonesuch Press, are here recorded. 

There are three editions to be taken into consideration, the first 
edition of 1647, and those of 1656 and 1668.* The 1656 edition was 
part of Cowley’s own authorized collection of his works, composed 
of Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pindarique Odes, and Davideis. The 
1668 volume was the first posthumous edition of Cowley’s works, 
containing the 1656 matter together with additional Essays in Verse 
and Prose, to which juvenilia and other poems were added in 
subsequent editions. 

Of Cowley’s two modern editors one, Dr. Grosart, reprinted the 
text of 1647, the other, Mr. Waller, that of 1668. The Nonesuch 
text is founded on 1656, collated with the other two—“ inter 
utramque viam leti discrimine parvo.” 

The claims of each edition to authority can best be valued if each 
is allowed to speak for itself. The publisher of 1647 addresses the 
reader as follows in his preface : 


A correct copy of these verses and (as I am told) written by the 
Authour himselfe, falling into my hands, I thought fit to send them to the 
Presse ; chiefely because I heare that the same is like to be don from a 
more imperfect one. It is not my good fortune to bee acquainted with the 
Authour any farther than his fame. 


The publisher speaks—but it was a habit with publishers of 
the time—as if he possessed the author’s manuscript, and others 
inferior copies, of the poems. He also makes it clear that in pub- 
lishing the poems he was acting entirely upon his own initiative. 

* Three of the poems were printed in Wits Recreations, 1651 ; the text is the 
same, except for the omission of several lines. I can discover no poem in MS. 
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Cowley himself, in his preface to the 1656 collection, tells us 
little or nothing concerning the text of the poems. “I have been 
persuaded,” he says, “‘ to overcome all the just repugnances of my 
own modesty, and to produce these Poems to the light and view of the 
World ; not as a thing that I approved of in itself, but as a less evil, 
which I chose rather than to stay till it were done for me by some- 
body else, either surreptitiously before, or avowedly after my 
death.” Again, “ though I publish here, more than in strict wisdom 
I ought to have done, yet I have supprest and cast away more than 
I publish ; and . . . have lost, I believe too, more than both.” In 
speaking of the Miscellanies, he says, ‘‘ I know not by what chance I 
have kept copies of them ; for they are but a very few in comparison 
of those which I have lost” ; but he says nothing about the text of 
The Mistress and nowhere mentions the volume of 1647. 

Cowley’s poems were, as he foretold, published “ avowedly 
after his death,” together with an “‘ Account ” of his life and writings 
by Thomas Sprat (afterwards Bishop of Rochester), who says in the 
course of the account that “‘ Mr. Cowley in his Will recommended 
to my care the revising of all his Works that were formerly printed, 
and the collecting of those Papers which he had designed for the 
Press.” 

The points, then, we have to determine are (1) the degree of 
authority to be attached to A (as we may call 1647), (2) what fresh 
sources were used for B and C (1656 and 1668), (3) if no fresh sources 
were used, what amount of revision took place, and how far, in the 
case of C, it is authoritative. 

These questions are not difficult ; it is clear that there is not 
much room for error in a text so well guarded, printed first from 
what claim to be the author’s manuscripts, revised by the author, 
and again by his executor; and in fact where A, B, and C agree 
they are rarely wrong on a matter of any importance. In the 
Nonesuch edition I have only made two changes against the consensus 
of A, B, and C, except in cases of punctuation and orthography : 
(1) in The Cure, St. 2, line 3, where I read wi’th’ for with, and in 
My Heart Discovered, line 36, was for were, which seems to arise 
from wear in the line above. 

The first significant piece of evidence is the extraordinarily small 
number of the variants, which amount to well under a hundred 
(omitting the merest trifles and errata) in a collection of some 80 
poems ; next we may observe that (with the exception of six poems 
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omitted in A) the same order of the poems is preserved throughout 
in A, B, and C. Moreover on no single occasion of the slightest 
importance are we presented with a different reading by each of the 
three versions. A fourth point is that variants (apart from Cowley’s 
obvious improvements in B) are quite arbitrarily spread over all the 
poems, and we do not find a large number of changes in individual 
poems, as we should expect if independent manuscript sources had 
been consulted. 

All this (though but negatively) suggests what further examina- 
tion confirms, that the text of B was set up from a copy of A, and 
that of C from a copy of B. 

The following readings may be cited in support of this view : 


1. B set up from A, and so perpetuating its errors. 

Written in Fuice of Lemmon, St. 8, line 6, burnt In Sacrifice, A B 
(where the capital I is clearly an erratum). 

The Heart fled again, St. 5, line 6, thow A B (for thou: probably 
too late to be an archaism). 

Coldness, St. 1, line 6, restrain, A B (the last word of a stanza, where 
“ restrain.” as in C, is needed). 

Beauty, St. 2, line 9, lest A B (least (C) is clearly right; “ lest ” 
however in A and B may be a late example of the archaic spelling 
of the word). 

2. C set up from B, and so perpetuating its errors. 

The Wish, St. 3, line 6, om. B C. 

The Frailty, St. 3, om. B C (this might just possibly be intentional 
and occur in a source common to B and C). 

The Waiting-Maid, subtitle om. B C. 

The Same (Resolved to be beloved), St. 2, line 3, one A (right) ; on 
B C (again, this would have been a possible spelling at an earlier 
period, but in 1656 it is almost certainly a misprint). 

3. Showing both processes at once. 

Against Fruition, line 9, freedome A (a copy examined by Waller) 
right ; freedoms (Bodley’s copy of A; B and C). 

The Tree, St. 3, line 6. Or A B C (though in the Errata of Bodley’s 
copy of A this is corrected to “ For ’’). 

The Change, St. 3, line 5, Persian-Tyrant,C. Persian Tyrant A ; 
B has a blur, not unlike a hyphen, between the words. 

My Heart discovered, line 4, grew; A; grew, C; in B the semi- 

colon is indistinctly printed. 

Womens Superstition, St. 3, lines 3, 4. 

Baal....Baal A; Baal....Bdal B; Baal....Baal C 


The preceding examples have been chosen for several reasons ; in 
no case is the true reading in doubt, they are not variant readings 
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but errors, and they are confined to minutiz#, which (being often 
mere misprints) could not be derived from two separate sources or 
arrived at by coinvidence. If B was set up from A, and its errors 
and omissions (except those copied from A) are its own, the fact 
that C reproduces those errors proves that B was its original, as it 
can have found them nowhere else. Similarly if the errata noted 
in A are its own (as seems likely) and not copied from its MS. 
original, it must have been used as copy for B, which reproduces 
them, and can have found them nowhere else. 

It seems safe therefore to conclude that Cowley procured a copy 
of the 1647 edition, corrected the most manifest errors, introduced 
improvements, added several poems not included in it, and made this 
the basis of The Mistress as it appeared in 1656. 

It is equally clear that the 1656 volume was used as copy for the 
folio of 1668 ; just as 1656 incorporated The Mistress, 1647, so the 
folio incorporated 1656. Now there was little room for improvement 
in C, and we need have little respect for Sprat’s “ editing” or 
“ revising.” The variants seem to confirm what we have concluded 
—the changes are due to the intelligence (sometimes the stupidity) 
or to the carelessness of the reviser, not to any new authority that 
he had before him. 

The only important case in which C provides us with the right 
reading against B is in The Discovery, St. 2, line 3, where it substitutes 
“humble ” (as in A) for the obviously wrong ‘“‘ humbly ” of B. 
Very often it provides a better and more consistent use of capitals, 
italics, or punctuation; sometimes its carelessness produces the 
opposite result. Of its more serious slips the following are chief : 


Beauty, St. 1, line 9, She Possessors AB. She Professors C. 
My Fate, St. 1, line 4, t’ascend A B, ascend C. 
Impossibilities, St. 7, line 4, that Taper A B, the Taper C. 


Perhaps the omission of the titles of The Injoyment and After Injoy- 
ment in C is accidental, but taken together they suggest some dimly 
discernible purpose. 

The following seem to be examples of the injudicious “ revising ” 
which Sprat allowed himself : 


The Given Love, St. 1, line 4, thin-souled under-mortals A B, vulgar 
sordid mortals C. 

Written in Fuice of Lemmon, St. 6, line 2. But soon as genial moisture 
AB. But when a genial moisture C. 
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Platonick Love, St. 1, lines 3, 4, . « . too do joyne, 
And both our wholes into one whole combine A B. 
. « - too combine 
And closely as our minds together join C. 
me! Undiscovered, St. 1, line 1. I, others AB (= Aye); Some, 
others C. 


I add an example from the Miscellanies of 1656 and 1668 : 


Of Wit, St. 7, line 3. Nor a tall Met’aphor in the Oxford way, 1656. 
Nor a tall Met’aphor in the Bombast way, 1668. (It will be 
remembered that Cowley was from Cambridge and Sprat from 
Wadham.) 

The result of a summary of C’s unsupported readings is the 
conclusion that it has no independent authority, although it some- 
times supplies minor corrections. 

B is rarely alone in a reading (the reading “‘ humbly ” mentioned 
above is the only instance worth recording) ; for this to be so C 
would have to misinterpret (or correct) B on a point where B had 
already corrected (or misinterpreted) A. We have, therefore, to decide 
between A B and C or BC and A. In the first case, as we have 
said, we need never hesitate to choose A B, in the second we have 
B matched against A, and have to decide whether the reading in B 
is Cowley’s correction or the printer’s error. This is not usually 
very difficult. Examples of B’s errors (almost always perpetuated 
by C) have already been given. To correct them, or to supply 
the missing lines where B is guilty of omission, it is necessary to 
consult A. B’s improvements, however, as befits a revised text, are 
more numerous, and fall into two classes : 

1. Correction of slips in the printing of A. 

Love and Life, St. 4, lines 5, 6, om. A. 

The Heart fled again, St. 3, line 4. Afar false Theseus B C, A faire 
false Theseus A. 

Sleep, St. 2, line 5, which in B C, within A. 

Beauty, St. 1, line 5, confoundst B C, confounds A.* 

The Parting, St. 4, line 4, or Foxes B C, and Foxes A. St. 5, line 1, 
thy East B C, the East A. 

My Fate, St. 1, line 3, example B C, examples A. 

— St. 4, line 2,two BC,tooA. St. 5, line 2, Thee B C, 

ee 


Love Given Over, St. 2, line 2, Tost B C, Post A. 


* The final t was, however, often omitted from verbs in the second person 
: in Elizabethan spelling ; see the examples collected by Mr. Percy Simpson 
in his note on Every Man in His Humour, II. v. 119, in the Oxford Ben Jonson. 
Cowley, who read Spenser much in his youth, may have written “‘ confounds ” 
about 1640, and the change in 1656 may be due to him or to the printer. 
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In these—and other—cases Cowley must actually have corrected 
errors for his revised edition. 

2. To the second class belong passages which, though correctly 
given in 1647, the poet rewrote in revision, and the poems (half a 
dozen, at the end) which he added. 

These are too many to give in full, but some idea of their extent 
may be obtained from the following list of passages where a whole 
line or more is rewritten in the 1656 edition : 


The Request, St. 5, lines 7-8. 

The Thraldome, St. 1. 

The Given Love, St. 6. 

My Heart discovered, line 7. 

The vaine Love, lines 15, 16, 33. 

The Wish, St. 3, line 1, St. 5, line 7. 

The Thief, St. 1, line 5. 

The Bargaine, St. 6, line 5. 

The Prophet, four changes in stanzas 1 and 2. 


There remain some cases where there is some doubt whether the 
reading of A or B is to be preferred, none of any great importance ; 
the fact that C agrees with the latter of course lends it no added 
weight. Here the judgment of the editor is unaided by any external 
considerations. 

Enough has been said to show the rashness of trusting—as has 
previously been done—to one edition only; and still more of 
choosing, as Cowley’s editors have chosen, either the first or the 
third of these three as that edition ; to trust the former is to per- 
petuate errors corrected by the author himself, to trust the latter is 
to introduce errors that were not born until he was dead. By far 
the most authoritative text is that of 1656, but in order to under- 
stand and use it properly it is essential to compare it with the 
earlier, and instructive to compare it with the later, edition. 

The text presents no difficult problems, for it has been singularly 
well preserved, but in its extreme simplicity lies its value as a lesson ; 
its history, and the internal evidence by which that history is 
elucidated and confirmed, are such as are often found in the period 
of literature and typography to which they belong. 
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THE CAPITAL LETTERS IN ELIZABETHAN 
HANDWRITING 


By R. B. McKErrow 


In the excellent article on “ Elizabethan Handwriting for Be- 
ginners ” which Miss Byrne contributed to the issue of R.E.S. for 
April 1925, she very wisely confined her attention almost entirely 
to the small letters, or minuscules. To have dealt with the capitals 
would have lengthened and complicated a paper which was intended 
to be as simple as possible, and indeed the capitals may almost be 
ignored by the beginner in paleography. It will, however, not be 
long before he comes upon passages in reading which a familiarity 
with the commoner forms of these will be desirable or even necessary, 
and it seems therefore well to supplement Miss Byrne’s paper by a 
small collection of capitals taken from MSS. of the later years of the 
sixteenth century and the first third of the seventeenth.* ‘The 
collection has of course no pretensions to completeness, for the 
possible variations are almost infinite, but I think that a student who 
is familiar with those here reproduced will seldom find much 
difficulty in identifying the capitals which he comes across in his 
work. A knowledge of the usual forms will also prevent him from 
mistaking the flourishes belonging to certain letters, which in some 
hands tend to be separated from the body of the letter, for other 
letters or signs. f 

But although these outlines will, I hope, assist students to obtain 
a general idea of the appearance of the letters, a study of the MSS. 
themselves, or at least of collotype reproductions of them, and some 
practice in copying the forms found, cannot of course be dispensed 


* I am indebted to my friend Dr. W. W. Greg for the loan of a collection of 

hotographs of MSS. Many of 4 forms here given were taken from these and 
om his English Literary Autograp 

_t For example, the the Little curl hich belongs to one form of G is sometimes 
quite distant from the rest of the letter. 
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with. In the study of any form of handwriting the most important 
point to be understood is the method of writing the letters, the order 
and direction in which the strokes are made. To some extent this 
can be inferred from different forms met with, especially from a 
comparison of the formal and cursive varieties of the letters, but the 
order of the strokes is much better seen in an actual MS. or in a 
direct photograph of it than in such line-reproductions as are given 
here. Examination of any MS. will show that a pen-stroke which 
crosses another still wet will almost always take up a certain amount 
of ink from it, with the result that it becomes somewhat thicker and 
blacker immediately after the point of intersection.* Thus when- 
ever two strokes cross one another it is generally possible to see which 
is the later and in which direction it was written. Careful attention 
to this point, and comparison of two or three examples in the same 
hand, will in very many cases enable one to decide exactly how the 
letter was formed. 

The following general points may be noted :— 

In some more formal, or less practised, hands the capitals 
imitate more or less closely the usual printed letters, either gothic 
(“‘ black-letter”) or roman. Such forms can offer no difficulty to 
the reader, and I have not as a rule thought it worth while to give 
examples. 

Italian forms of capitals are frequently used with English minus- 
cules. These are in general written much as present-day capitals 
of the so-called “‘ copper-plate ” hands. Only a few such forms are 
given here. 

It is not uncommon to find a somewhat large letter of minuscule 
form used at the beginning of a word where we should expect a 
capital, and in transcribing a manuscript in which such forms occur 
it is often difficult to decide whether we should regard them as 
capitals or not. For example, in such a name as Philip Henslowe 
we may find the Christian name written with an unmistakable 
capital P, but the surname with an h of ordinary minuscule form 
though somewhat larger than usual.t In such a case it seems 
hardly reasonable to refuse to consider the h as a capital, especially 
if the writer is not found to use a capital H of the regular form. 
On the other hand, if we once admit that letters of minuscule form 


* This thickening is not generally apparent in writing done with a modern 
fountain pen, the ink-flow of which is too well regulated ; but practice in early 
hands is best done with a genuine goose-quill. 

t+ See the fifth H in Plate I. 
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may be capitals, we land ourselves in the difficulty of deciding what 
is intended in words which might have a capital or might not, a 
difficulty which is accentuated in dealing with those not infrequent 
hands which show a tendency to begin each word with a slightly 
larger and more careful letter than those which follow. 

When the capital letter and minuscule have clearly distinct forms 
it seems on the whole more convenient to regard the minuscule 
form, wherever occurring and however large, as a minuscule and 
so to transcribe it, but a few letters present special difficulties. 
For example, in certain hands there is no constant difference between 
the capital L and the minuscule, or rather, though at the extreme ends 
of the series of forms used there may be an indubitable capital and 
an indubitable minuscule, there is an unbroken series of inter- 
mediate forms. How then shall we decide whether in any particular 
case we should transcribe as L or 1? A similar difficulty occurs 
with F, which is frequently represented by a form indistinguishable 
from the minuscule ff of the same hand. Should we write “ France ” 
or “ ffrance” ? My own feeling is that in such cases there is 
something to be said for following, so far as we can, the practice 
of the contemporary printer, who finding in his copy such 
forms at the beginning of sentences or of proper names would 
undoubtedly have printed them as capitals; but this rule does 
not, of course, cover all doubtful cases, and the practice of 
several very experienced palzographers is to prefer the use of the 
minuscule. 

Lastly, certain points should be noted with regard to the drawings 
of letters here given. ‘Though I have copied them as carefully as I 
could from the originals, they are not, and do not pretend to be, 
exact facsimiles. My purpose was not to reproduce the forms as 
they actually appear in the MSS., but as they were evidently intended 
to appear. To a certain extent therefore they have been “ edited,”’ 
that is to say, I have, where it seemed advisable for the sake of 
clearness, eliminated blotches and thickenings due to the letters 
being crossed by strokes belonging to other neighbouring letters, 
and I have occasionally touched up, or completed, portions of 
strokes where owing to defects in the paper or other causes the pen 
has failed to mark properly, always, I believe, having made certain 
that the stroke was intended and that traces of it exist. Further, 
it should be understood that the order in which the forms are here 
arranged is without significance, I have simply attempted to group 
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together such as have some resemblance, without regard to their 
dates or the history of their development.* 

For most of the letters I have given an example, in a few cases 
two examples, from John Baildon’s plate of the “‘ Secretarie Alpha- 
bete ” ¢ in order to show the writing-master’s ideal. No example 
from Baildon is, however, given in the case of A, H, O, P, and T, 
either because his forms seemed unusual or because they were 
sufficiently well represented among the forms copied from actual 
MSS. 

I add some brief notes on the separate capitals. ‘‘ Right-hand ” 
curves are those made in the direction in which the hands of a 
clock move ; “ left-hand,” those in the opposite direction. 

A. This letter is fairly constant in construction, but different 
proportions of the parts cause the appearance to vary. It normally 
begins with a left-hand sweep of which the first portion forms the 
cross-bar, if there is one. ‘The last two examples shown appear to 
be influenced by the roman A and have a cross-bar added last. 

B. The first example is a formal one from Baildon. Those 
which follow represent common forms of this somewhat variable 
letter, in which the only constant part seems to be the double bow 
with which it ends. The last example but one is apparently formed 
on the model of the one which precedes it, the second upstroke 
being, however, incomplete. At first sight the lower part of the 
double bow seems to be formed by a downward hook at the end 
of the incomplete upstroke, the upper half of the bow being added 
later, but this is not, I think, the case. The final example is 
curious, and the order of the strokes is not easy to determine. 

C. The first is from Baildon and the three which follow exemplify 
the same general type, a plain left-hand curve with one or more 
small auxiliary ones meeting or crossing the ends of it. The next 
five are examples of a quite different type, the origin of which seems 
somewhat obscure. This is generally made as a left-hand curve 
amounting to three-quarters of a circle or more, the end of this 
curve being brought down more or less vertically, then up to the left 
and horizontally across to the right. It is always, I think, made in 
one movement, though the pen is commonly lifted between the 
downstroke and the horizontal one. It often appears as a complete 


* The interesting question of the development and relation of the various 
forms of the capitals will no doubt be fully dealt with in a work on Elizabethan 
Handwriting which Mr. Hilary Jenkinson now has in preparation. 

t+ See the reproduction in R.E.S. i. 201. 
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circle enclosing a cross, but the construction, when apparent, is as 
the third example of this form given, where the stroke begins with 
the small point to right of the downward stroke, the pen being 
carried round the circle before the downstroke is made. ‘The last 
example but one is apparently a derivative of the printed “ black- 
letter ’”’ C, and the last more or less Italian in character. 

D. The first is from Baildon, and though itself unusual explains 
the formation of the second. The sixth is also Baildon’s and is an 
elaborate form of the one resembling a Greek # which follows—the 
more usual type. 

E. This is essentially a C-like curve with a certain amount of 
elaboration in the centre ending in a horizontal point. The illus- 
trations show various ways of forming this. The final one is 
properly Italian, but is common in conjunction with English 
minuscules. 

F. The first two forms are Baildon’s, and are somewhat unusual 
in ordinary writing, where the letter usually is similar to ff (double 
small f) of the same hand. When a definite capital F is used, it is 
generally either Italian or on the lines of a printed roman F. 

G. It is in this letter that writers seem most inclined to indulge 
their fancy. The most usual form seems to have been a C with the 
addition of some sort of little curl at the upper and lower ends. In 
some hands the upper curl is prolonged downwards either in a left- 
hand sweep (as in Nos. 9-10), or straight as in No. 8. In the latter 
case the form may be not unlike one of the forms of O, from which, 
however, it may be distinguished by the downstroke being headed, 
whereas in O it seems always to be plain. 

H. The general form of this letter seems to be fairly constant, 
though it may differ in the proportion of its parts. It was generally 
made without lifting the pen, but in Example 3, and perhaps 4, the 
basal part is a separate stroke. Example 5 is really a minuscule 
written large ; and the last example seems to be derived from the 
printed form. 

I, J. There is, of course, no separate form of J in the period 
with which we are dealing. The letter is commonly written in a 
single stroke, but occasionally the cross-bar is separate. In the last 
two examples the thin vertical stroke seen in the first (Baildon’s) 
and generally only present in quite formal hands, has been preserved 
as a sort of tail. 

K. In most hands this is an L with a 2-like curl across the 
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middle. It is occasionally written in one stroke by bringing the 
base of the L upwards to link on to the middle curl. 

L. When carelessly written this letter varies much in form, but 
the method of writing is apparently always the same. 

M. The commonest forms resemble the modern script M, but 
occasionally,as in Examples 3 and 4,the first limb is a separatestroke. 
The last two examples seem to be based on the printed form. 

N. The general form is fairly constant. It is usually written 
without lifting the pen, but occasionally a fresh start is made for the 
lower portion as seen in Example 3. In careless hands the first 
part of the letter may be mistaken for V. The last two examples 
are of course not English hand, but such forms are frequent with 
English minuscules. 

O. There are several ways of writing this letter, but the result is 
generally much the same. The first two examples show a single 
left-hand curl, the third and the last a left-hand curl met by a right- 
hand one. In the form resembling the Greek letter ¢ the circle 
usually appears to consist of two separate curves, as in the third 
example, but occasionally, as in Example 5, the curve seems to be 
written in a single stroke ending in a forward link. In such cases 
I suppose that the straight stroke would be written first. 

P. Generally a downstroke, a horizontal stroke, and a right- 
handed bow, the horizontal stroke being omitted in more cursive 
forms and the bow being sometimes formed over the head of the 
downstroke instead of to the right of it. The last example seems 
to be an elaboration of the minuscule. 

Q. The first and fourth are Baildon’s. All forms are essentially 
tailed O’s (compare the first and third O). 

R. The typical form is a right-hand sweep ending in a vertical 
downstroke, often with a foot ; across the middle of the upright 
is a 2-shaped stroke ending in a forward point similar to that in the 
E. The whole may be written without lifting the pen. The last 
two are more or less Italian. 

S. The usual form is essentially the double curve of the roman 
S with the lower part continued round to form a sort of cover over 
the top. In the fourth example the letter is, I think, begun from 
the right hand (thinner) point, the first half of the curve, instead 
of being continued downwards, being brought up so that the letter 
is, as it were, folded on itself. The last but one is curious, and I 
do not know how it is written. It resembles one of the forms of E. 
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T. Normally a right-hand curve, or sometimes a horizontal 
stroke, with a left-hand curve below it. Occasionally there is a 
vertical stroke in addition as in the gothic printed form. The last 
three examples show a common form of, presumably, Italian origin, 
which may be very similar to an I. In the last the small sloping 
stroke is the head of the downstroke, which is written separately. 

U, V. There is no separate U. The general form is a vertical 
stroke, introduced by some sort of flourish, and followed by a left- 
hand upward curve. The first two examples are from Baildon and 
represent the more usual types. The method of forming the third 
is not quite clear. There are also forms in which the “ black-letter ” 
V is more or less closely imitated. 

W. Written as V but with an additional up-and-down stroke. 
There are also forms similar to M or Italian N, but with the 
addition of a small curl or loop. 

X. I can offer no example of this letter save Baildon’s, and I 
have had to modify the exuberant tail which he gives it. It is 
simply a minuscule written large. ‘The letter of course hardly 
occurs save in proper names, and is then generally written in an 
Italian form. 

Y. This also is as a rule only the minuscule written large. 

Z. Again I can offer no example save Baildon’s, and for the same 
reason as in the case of X. 


























NOTES ON ELYOT’S THE GOVERNOUR (1531) 
By D. T. STARNES 


Ir is, in general, well known that The Boke Named The Governour 
(1531) by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight, had a wide vogue during the 
sixteenth century. Frequent reprintings from the date of publica- 
tion to 1580,* imitations,t borrowings, with and without acknow- 
ledgment, all attest the popularity of this book. Its opportune 
appearance, its concern with government, education, poetry, 
language, its numerous illustrative examples from ancient Greek 
and Roman writers combined to render The Governour at once a 
storehouse of information and a source of inspiration to English 
writers of the Renaissance. 

My purpose in this paper is to indicate how a few of these writers 
have used Elyot’s book. The most tangible evidence is in the direct 
verbal borrowings—a custom not generally condemned in the 
period. But more significant perhaps are the many ideas from 
The Governour which find, in succeeding writers, restatement, 
elaboration, modification, illustration. 

In the preliminary matter to the Mirror for Magistrates (1578) 
Higgins draws some of his ideas and illustrative examples from 
The Governour.{ As neither Higgins nor any one else has noted 
his indebtedness, I will set down a few parallels as evidence. 


* Croft, following Hazlitt, mentions eight editions from 1531 to 1580; the 
D.N.B., seven; Watt, Lowndes, ten. The British Museum has copies of eight 
separate editions in this period. 

+ See Croft (The Governour, Introd. Ixix. sqg.). He suggests that Budeus, De 
l’Institution du Prince (1547), Sturm’s De educandis erudiendisque Principum liberis 
(1586), the anonymous IJnstitucion of a Gentleman (1555), Bryskett’s A Discourse 
of Civill Life (1606) were probably inspired by Elyot’s work. I have evidence to 
prove that, besides the writers discussed in this paper, Ascham, Wilson, the 
anonymous author of the Institucion, etc., and Peacham all profited by their study 
of The Governour. 

t The references are to The Governour, ed. Croft, 2 vols., 1880; and to The 
Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood, 2 vols., 1815. 
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The Governour (1531) 

...- But in myne oppinion, 
Plotinus, the wonderful philosopher 
maketh an excellent definition of 
temperaunce, sayenge, that the pro- 
pretie or office therof is to covaite 
nothynge whiche maye be repented, 
also nat to excede the boundes of 
medyocritye, and to kepe desyre 
under the yocke of reason... 
(ii. 326). 

The Governour 


. . . of the commodiouse vertue 
called prudence, whom Tulli de- 
fineth to be the knowlege of thinges 
whiche oughte to be desired and 
folowed, and also of them whiche 
oughte to be fledde from or 
exchewed. And it is named of 
Aristotle the mother of vertues. 


. (i. 239-40). 


The Governour 


The auncient Civilians do saye 
iustyce is a wille perpetuall and 
constaunt, whiche gyveth to the 
every man his right. In that it is 
named constaunt it importeth forti- 
tude; in discernynge what is 
ryght or wronge, prudence is 
required ; and to proporcion the 
sentence or iugement in an equalitie 
it belongeth to temperaunce. All 
these together conglutinate and 
effectually executed maketh a per- 
fecte definicion of iustyce (ii. 187). 
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The M. for M. (1578) 

.. . Plotinus that wonderfull 
and excellent Philosopher hath 
these wordes: The property of 
Temperaunce is to covet nothing 
which may be repented: not to 
excede the bands of measure, and 
to kepe Desire under the yoke of 
Reason (Epistle Dedicatorie, 3). 


The M. for M. 


. as Aristotle, the Prince of 
Philosophers names Prudence the 
mother of vertues, but Cicero 
defines her the knowledge of things 
which ought to bee desired and 
followed, and also of them which 
ought to bee fled and eschewed 
(Ep. Dedic., 4). 


The M. for M. 


. . » But Justice that incompar- 
able vertue (as the auncient Civilians 
define her) is a perpetual and 
constant will which giveth to every 
man his right, yet if shee be not 
constant, which is the gifte of 
Fortitude ; nor equal in discerning 
right from wrong, wherein is 
Prudence ; nor use proportion in 
iudgement and sentence, which 
pertayneth to Temperaunce ; shee 
can never bee called equitie or 
iustice. . . . (Ep. Dedic., 4-5). 


There are other parallels, but those quoted should suffice. 
The citation of similar authorities does not, in this case, indicate 
the use by our writers of a common source, or common sources, 
unless we wish to say that in several instances Elyot and Higgins by 
chance chose the same authorities and by chance referred to them 
in very similar phraseology. ‘That seems far less probable than 
that Higgins, like many others of the period, derived much of his 
thought directly from The Governour. 
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In An Invective Against Diceplaying,* John Northbrooke, 
minister, twice quotes The Governour in support of his position,t 
implying that Sir Thomas Elyot, knight, was an authority on the 
subject of dicing. That Northbrooke believed in the validity of 
Elyot’s arguments against dicing is further evidenced by the circum- 
stance that, in addition to the quoted passage, he incorporated, 
without acknowledgment, practically the whole chapter { from 





which he quoted. 


The following excerpts will show how nearly Northbrooke 


followed his authority : 


The Governour (1531) 


For what better allective coulde 
Lucifer devise to allure or bringe 
men pleasauntly in to damnable 
servitude, than to purpose to them 
in fourme of a playe, his principal 
tresory ; wherin the more parte of 
synne is contained, and all good- 
nesse and vertue confounded ? 


(i. 275). 


The Governour 


The lacedemones sent an em- 
bassade to the citie of Corinthe, to 
have with them aliaunce; but 
whan the ambassadours founde the 
princes and counsailours playeng 
at dyse, they departed without 
exploytinge their message, sayeng 
that they wolde nat maculate the 
honour of their people with such a 
reproche, to be sayde that they 
had made aliaunce with disars. 

Also to Demetrius the kynge of 
Parthians sent golden dise in the 
rebuke of his litenesse (i. 277-8). 


A Treatise, etc. (1557) 


For what better alective coulde 
Satan devise, to allure and bring 
men pleasantly into damnable servi- 
tude, than to purpose to them a 
forme of play (which is his prin- 
cipall treasurie) wherein the more 
part of sinne and wickedness is 
contayned, and all goodnesse, ver- 
tue, honestie, and godlinesse, cleane 
confounded ? (117). 


A Treatise, etc. 


Also the Lacedemonians sent 
an ambassadour to the city of 
Corinth to ioyne with them; but 
when the ambassadour found the 
princes and counsaylors playing at 
dyce, departed without doing his 
message, saying that he would not 
maculate and defile the honour of 
their people with such a reproch, to 
be sayde that they had made aliance 
with diceplayers. 

Also they sent unto Demetrius, 
the king of the Parthians, for his 
lightnesse in playing at dice (in a 
taunt) a payre of golden dyce 
(131). 


* A Treatise against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, and Interludes, with Other Idle 
Pastimes, by John Northbrooke, Minister . . . (c. 1577) . . . London, Shake- 
speare Society, 1843. ‘‘ An Invective,” etc. . . ., pp. 104-144. 


t+ See ‘A Treathe, etc., 119, 132. 
{ The Governour, bk. I. ch. xxvi. 
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The Governour 


The chesse of all games wherin 
is no bodily exercise is mooste to 
be commended; for therin is 
right subtile engine, wherby the 
wytte is made more sharpe and 
remembrance quickened .. . (i. 


1927 (N° 9, JAN.) 


A Treatise, etc. 


Of all games (wherin is no bodily 
exercise) it [chess] is most to be 
commended, for it is a wise play 
. . . for in it there is no deceyte 
or guyle, the witte therby is made 
more sharpe, and the remembrance 








284). quickened (143). 


It seems unnecessary to quote other passages.* Those above 
illustrate Northbrooke’s close adherence to The Governour. 

It is a reasonable inference that Northbrooke attacked dice- 
playing in response to Elyot’s challenge. Near the end of the 
chapter ¢ in which Elyot had treated the subject of dicing appear 
these words : 


These be the frutes and revenues of that divilysshe marchandise, 
besyde the fynall rewarde which is more terrible ; the reporte wherof I 
leave to divines, suche as fere nat to showe their lerninges, or fille nat 
their mouthes so full with swete meates, or benefices, that their tonges be 
nat let speake trouth ; for that is their duetie and office (i. 280-81). 


Although William Webbe { (Discourse of English Poetry, reprinted 
by G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2 vols., 1904, vol. ii. 
PP. 252, 253) quotes with acknowledgment some lines which Sir 
Thomas Elyot had translated from Horace, Plautus and other Latin 
poets, he draws almost verbatim from The Governour numerous 
other passages the source of which he does not mention. The 


Se 


following excerpts reveal the nature of Webbe’s borrowing : 


The Governour (1531) 

And therefore Tulli in his Tuscu- 
lane questyons supposeth that a 
poete can nat abundantly expresse 
verses sufficient and complete, or 
that his eloquence may flowe with- 
out labour wordes well sounying 
and plentuouse, without celestiall 
instinction, whiche is also by Plato 
ratified (i. 122). 


* For additional parallels, see The 
Treatise, 117, 118, 119, respectively. 


The Discourse, etc. (1586) 

And Cicero in his Tusculan 
questions is of that minde, that a 
Poet cannot expresse verse abound- 
antly, sufficiently, and fully, neither 
his eloquence can flow pleasauntly, 
or his wordes sounde well and 
plenteously without celestiall in- 
stinction ; which Poets themselves 
doo very often and gladlie witnes of 
themselves. . . . (ii. 231). 


Governour, i. 272-3, 275, 276, and A 


The general indebtedness of Webbe to Elyot was first suggested to me a few 
years ago by Professor Baskervill of the University of Chicago. My own work 
has been to find and present the specific passages which constitute the evidence. 
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The Governour 


.. . For the which occasion, 
Aristotel, moost sharpest witted 
and excellent lerned Philosopher, as 
sone as he had received Alexander 
from kynge Philip his father, he 
before any other thynge taught 
hym the moost noble workes of 
Homere : wherein Alexander 
founde suche swetenes and frute. 


oso C. oe 


The Governour 


The two noble poetis Silius and 
Lucane, be very expedient to be 
lerned : for the one setteth out the 
emulation in qualities and prowesse 
of two noble and valiant capitaynes, 
one enemy to the other, that is to 
say, Silius writeth of Scipio, the 
Romane, and Haniball duke of 
Cartaginensis : Lucane declareth a 
semblable mater, but moche more 
lamentable: for as moche as the 
warres were civile, and, as it were, 
in the bowelles of the Romanes, 
that is to say, under the standerdes 
of Julius Cesar and Pompei (i. 


69-70). 


The Discourse 


. . . Aristotle, a most prudent 
and learned Philosopher, beeing 
appointed Schoolemaster to the 
young Prince Alexander, thought 
no worke so meete to be reade unto 
a King as the worke of Homer: 
wherein the young Prince beeing 
by him instructed throughly, found 
such wonderfull delight in the 
same .. . (ii. 233). 


The Discourse 


. . . Thenare there two Hystori- 
call Poets, no lesse profitable than 
delightsome to bee read, Silius and 
Lucanus: the one declaryng the 
valiaunt prowesse of two noble 
Captaines, one enemie to the other, 
that is Scipio and Haniball; the 
other likewise the fortitude of two 
expert warriours (yet more lament- 
ably than the other, because these 
warres were civill), Pompey and 
Cesar (ii. 238). 








There are additional parallel passages * which, however, it is not 
necessary to quote. ‘Those transcribed are characteristic and are 
sufficiently close to establish Webbe’s indebtedness. Webbe is 
another of a rather long list of writers who for almost a century after 
its publication looked to The Governour as a storehouse of material 


free for the taking. 
It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of the authorship 
of The Arte of English Poesie (1589), a work until recently + generally 


* Cf. The Governour, i.57-8,and The Discourse, ii. 234-5 ; The Governour, i. 
66-7, and The Discourse, ii. 238-9, ii. 20-35, etc. ; The Governour, i. 129 ff., and 
The Discourse, ii. 252 ; The Governour, i. 129, and The Discourse, ii. 254, ii. 23-32. 

+ For the basis of Puttenham’s claims, see The Governour (ed. Croft) 1, 
Introd., clxxxiv.sq.,and Arte of English Poesie (ed. Arber, 1865),Introd. B.M. Ward 
(R.E.S., i. (July 1925), 284 ff.) holds that neither Richard nor George Puttenham 
could have been the author of the Arte, and then establishes a strong presumption 
of the authorship of John, Lord Lumley, 1532-1609. All references to The Arte 
of English Poesie are to the reprint by Arber, 1895. 
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ascribed to George Puttenham. If the evidence of Puttenham’s 
authorship were conclusive, we could establish at once a fair presump- 
tion of his indebtedness to The Governour ; for Puttenham was a 
nephew of Sir Thomas Elyot, and must have known his uncle’s 
most famous work. But the question of authorship aside, the 
content and language of The Arte undoubtedly reveal its author’s 
acquaintance with The Governour. 


Book I 


For example, chapters i—iv., xvi., xix. and xx. in Book I. of 
The Arte show in thought and phrasing a striking similarity to 
passages in The Governour. The first four chapters, indeed, may 
have been suggested in outline by Elyot’s discourse on poets and 
poetry (i. 120 ff.). The divine instinct of the poet, his function to 
teach by mixing the serious with the delightful, his rank as philo- 
sopher, historiographer, orator, etc., are thoughts in which Elyot 
anticipates the author of The Arte; and the circumstance that in 
1589 this was entirely conventional matter does not explain the 
similarity in phrasing. For example, Elyot writes : 


. . . they that make verses, expressynge thereby none other lernynge 
but the crafte of versifyeng, be nat of aunciente writers named poets, but 
onely called versifyers (i. 120). 


Compare the following from Puttenham, who has reference to 
translators, rather than poets : 


Even so the very Poet makes and contrives out of his owne braine, both 
the verse and matter of his poeme, and not by any foreine copie or example, 
as doth the translator, who therefore may well be sayd a versifier, but not a 
Poet.” * 


A few lines farther on (ibid., i. 122) Elyot wrote, citing Tully as his 
authority : 


in poetes was supposed to be science, misticall and inspired. . . . 
and 


that a poete can not abundantly expresse verses sufficient and complete, 
or that his eloquence may flow without labour wordes well sounyng and 
plentuouse without celestial] instinction. 


* (Ch. i. bk. I., p. 19). This similarity of phrasing is noted by Croft, i. 120. 
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Compare with this the following excerpt from Puttenham : 


And this science in his perfection can not grow but by some divine 
instinct, the Platonicks call it furor: or by excellencie of nature and 
complexion, or by great subtiltie of the spirits and wit, etc. . . . (Bk. I. 
ch, i. p. 20). 


In the same chapter, The Arte obviously echoes a passage that 
appears in the third book of The Governour. Both are writing of 
Homer. The latter says : 


But if by redynge the sage counsayle of Nestor, the subtile persuasions 
of Ulisses, the compendious gravitie of Menelaus, the imperiall majestye 
of Agamemnon, the prowesse of Achilles, and valiaunt courage of Hector, 
we may apprehend anythinge whereby our wits may be amended, etc. 
. + « (11. 399). 

Compare Puttenham : 


Finally, how could he so naturally paint out the speeches, countenance 
and maners of Princely persons and private, to wit, the wrath of Achilles, 
the magnanimitie of Agamemnon, the prudence of Menelaus, the prowesse 
of Hector, the maiestie of King Priamus, the gravitie of Nestor, the 
pollicies and eloquence of Ulysses, etc.. . . (Bk. I. ch. i. p. 20). 


These examples, I think, establish the indebtedness of the first 
chapter of The Arte to The Governour. 

Chapter iv. of The Arte is apparently an elaboration of a shorter 
passage by Elyot.* ‘The latter referring to the high esteem of poets 
in antiquity had written that : 


all wysdome was supposed to be therin included, and poetry was the 
first philosophy that ever was knowen : wherby men from their childhode 
were brought to the raison howe to live well, lernynge thereby not onely 
maners and naturall affections, but also the wonderfull werkes of nature, 
mixting serious matter with things that were pleasaunt ” (i. 121-2). 


The excerpt from The Arte, too long to insert here, is an elaboration 
of the thought of the above quotation, with occasional similar 
phrasing, as in this : 


Finally, because they did altogether endevor them selves to reduce 
the life of man to a certaine method of good maners, and made the first 
differences betweene vertue and vice . . . which withall served them to 
delight their hearers and to call the people together by admiration to a 
— and vertuous conversation, therfore were they the first Philosophers 
Ethick, etc. ... 


* i, 121; the example is noted by Croft. 
+ Bk. I. ch. iv. p. 25 ; noted also by Croft. 
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A comparison of the two passages in the respective texts can, I 
think, leave no doubt of their relationship. 

Of more significance perhaps are chapters xvi. and xx. of Book I., 
in which the author recognises degree and rank, in the manner of 
Elyot in the first two chapters of The Governour, and shows that, 
after the gods, great princes deserved to be honoured by poets. 
Then speaking of the differences in a prince and a carter, the author 
echoes the language and thought of Elyot in almost every sentence. 

For continence in a king is of greater merit then in a carter . . . and 
therfore deserve not in th’ one and th’ other like praise nor equall reward, 
by the very ordinarie course of distributive justice. Even so parsimonie 
and illiberalitie are greater vices in a Prince then in a private person, and 
pusillanimitie and iniustice likewise: for to th’ one, fortune hath supplied 
inough to maintaine them in the contrarie vertues, I meane fortitude, 
iustice, liberalitie, and magnanimitie, etc. . . . Besides the good and 
bad of princes is more exemplarie, and thereby of greater moment then 
the private persons. . . . (Bk. I. ch. 20, pp. 57-58). 

The thought, the very language of the chapter headings in The 
Governour * is revealed in these lines. 

The nineteenth chapter of The Arte was doubtless suggested by 
a chapter in The Governour, which it follows rather closely. The 
heading in the latter work is, “Of experience precedynge our 
tyme, with a defence of histories ” (Bk. III. ch. xxv.), and that in 
The Arte reads, ‘‘ Of historicall Poesie, by which the famous actes 
of Princes and the vertuous and worthy lives of our forefathers were 
reported.” The title suggests the relationship ; and though, again, 
the subject-matter is fairly conventional, the order of topics and 
phrasal similarities cannot be disregarded. Puttenham probably 
had read other passages of similar purport, but he seems to have 
best remembered those from The Governour. 


Book II 
The second book of The Arte is technical and has no occasion to 
draw upon Elyot. 
Book III 
In the latter chapters (xxii. and xxiv.) of Book III. the author 
again introduces topics suggested by The Governour. Respecting 
decorum in speech, Elyot had written : 


* Cf. The Governour, Bk. III., especially chapters ii. and iii., which the above 
ye a from The Arte echoes. Chapter ii. is entitled “ The first parte of Fustyce 
distributive.” Cf. chapter iii., passim. 
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. . . thre thinges be required to be in the oration of a man havyng 
autoritie ; that it be compendious, sententious, and delectable, havyng 
also respecte to the tyme whan, the place where, and the persones to whom 
it is spoken. For the wordes perchance apte for a bankette or tyme of 
solace, be not commendable in tyme of consultation or service of god. 
That language that in the chambre is tollerable, in place of iugement or 
great assembly is nothing commendable (ii. 16-17). 


This apparently furnished to Puttenham the outline for a whole 
chapter on decorum. Compare with the excerpt above the following 
from The Arte : 


But by reason of sondry circumstances . . . our speach asketh one 
manner of decencie, in respect of the person who speakes: another of 
his to whom it 1s spoken : another of whom we speake : another of what 
we speake, and in what place and time and to what purpose (Bk. III. 
ch. xxiii. p. 270). 


The author then fills out the chapter by citing examples of apt and 
unapt speeches. His cue was directly from Elyot. 

Likewise in the discussion of decorum in dress Puttenham drew 
from his master. In The Governour (ii. 17) we read : 


Apparaile may be wel a parte of maiestie. For as ther hath ben ever 
a discrepance in vesture of youth and age, men and women, and our lorde 
god ordayned the apparaile of preestis distincte from seculars, as it 
appiereth in holy scripture, also the gentiles had of auncient time sondry 
apparaile to sondry astates, as to the senate and dignities called magistrates. 


And in The Arte : 


In the use of apparrell there is no little decency and undecencie to be 
perceived, as well for the fashion as the stuffe, for it is comely that every 
estate and vocation should be knowen by the differences of their habit : 
a clarke from a lay man: a gentleman from a yoeman : a souldier from a 
citizen, and the chiefe of every degree from their inferiours, etc. . 
(Bk. IIT. ch. xxiii. p. 289). 


And Puttenham’s exposition continues, elaborating the thought 
of the original, and often suggesting the phraseology.* 

At least two other passages in The Governour gave suggestions 
to Puttenham ; that in which Elyot speaks of servants imitating the 
speech and gestures of their master (ii. 176-7 ; cf. The Arte, 302) ; 
and that on the attitude of the subject in entertaining the king 
(ii. 192-3 ; cf. The Arte, 301). 


* Cf. The Governour, ii. 18, and The Arte, p. 290. 
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The evidence of indebtedness of The Arte of English Poesie to 
The Governour is not as clear cut as, for example, is that of Webbe 
to Elyot ; and the common use of much conventional subject-matter 
renders hazardous positive conclusions. But the large number of 
common topics, even if more or less conventional, is of cumulative 
value as evidence, especially in view of several examples of similar 
phraseology in the treatment of these topics. The prestige of 
Elyot as writer and translator, the wide vogue of The Governour, 
the fact that a new edition (the 8th) appeared in 1580—probably 
shortly before the author of The Arte began his composition—all 
these circumstances render highly probable the influence of Elyot’s 
work on The Arte of English Poesie. 











TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY, 1717-1817 
By H. J. Byrom 


Mucu has recently been learnt concerning the sources of the poetry 
of Nicholas Grimald, famous classical scholar and one of the major 
contributors to Tottel’s Miscellany. In 1924 Mr. H. H. Hudson 
discovered * that for many of his poems Grimald drew upon the 
Poemata Fuvenilia of Théodore de Béze or Beza, the Genevese 
reformer and friend of Calvin, and in the following year Dr. L. R. 
Merrill in his Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald + added further 
information about Grimald’s classical sources. It is the object of 
this note to show that these findings are rediscoveries of facts 
previously known to English scholarship but long forgotten. 


I. The Earlier Editors 


Forty poems by Grimald appeared in the first edition of Tottel’s 
Miscellany published on June 5, 1557. In the second edition (of 
July 31, 1557), and in the six subsequent sixteenth-century editions 
only ten of Grimald’s poems were retained. No satisfactory 
explanation of this change has yet been found. 

After 1587 there was no impression of the Miscellany until 1717, 
when a corrupt edition was issued by George Sewell, a hack-writer 
who later incurred the wrath of Pope. 

From notes made in his copy of Sewell’s edition now in the 
British Museum we learn that the bibliographer Joseph Haslewood 
negotiated in vain with various publishers respecting an edition of the 
Miscellany which he was to edit, and that Thomas Park, the anti- 
quary, also made collations probably in contemplation of an edition. 

About the same time Bishop Percy and George Steevens were 
preparing an edition of Tottel’s Miscellany. ‘They were engaged on 

* Modern Language Notes, vol. 39, p. 388. 
+ Yale University Press, 1925. 
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it for twelve years and sent it to be printed in 1807. When the 
printing was finished in February 1808 a fire broke out in Nichols’ 
printing-house, and destroyed almost the whole impression.* Of 
Grimald’s poems both this and Sewell’s edition contain only the 
ten found in the issue of July 31, 1557. 

The next editor of the Miscellany was Dr. George Frederick 
Nott, now remembered chiefly for his exhaustive edition of Surrey 
and Wyatt’s poems, 1815-16. Educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was distinguished as a classical scholar, Nott took 
holy orders and obtained a fellowship at All Souls. His Bampton 
Lectures on “ Religious Enthusiasm,” preached in 1802, brought 
him considerable ecclesiastical preferment. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of English and Italian literature. 

Nott’s edition of the Miscellany, like that of Percy and Steevens, 
suffered destruction in a publisher’s fire. Four copies saved from 
the conflagration are now in the British Museum bearing press- 
marks 11607. i. 7; 11604. ff. 4; C. 60. O. 13; and 11623. ff. :— 
hereafter referred to as A, B, C, and D respectively. 

None of the four has preserved title-page, original covers, 
prefatory matter, or any other clue to printer, place of printing, or 
date of issue. There is a pencil note prefixed to A recording that the 
edition ‘‘ was nearly totally destroyed ” in a fire at Bensley’s the 
London printer’s, but no confirmation of this can be found. There 
is likewise no evidence for the statements of the Museum Catalogue 
that the work was edited by John Nott, M.D., the uncle of G. F. 
Nott, and printed at Bristol in 1812—these, as I shall show, are 
cataloguer’s guesses. 

Prof. F. M. Padelford examined the four copies, and published 
the result of his researches in Anglia § in 1906, under the heading 
“The Relation of the 1812 and 1815-16 editions of Surrey and 
Wyatt.” By the 1812 edition was meant the undated copies 
of the Miscellany; the 1815-16 edition was the encyclopzdic 
compilation of G. F. Nott noticed above. 

Padelford discovered that in this later work, G. F. Nott used 
masses of notes on the poems of Surrey and Wyatt, which are to be 


* There is a copy in the Grenville Collection at the British Museum. 

t+ The disgruntled Haslewood disparaged this work as “ two quarto volumes 
under the bulk of which the modern bookstalls are now groaning. ‘3 

t For an account of his life and works, see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1842, pt. i. 


pp. 106-107. 
§ Anglia, vol. 39, pp. 256-279. 
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found in the earlier volume without acknowledgment, although in 
his Preface Nott asserts : 

Whatever assistance I have received from other quarters toward 
clearing up the difficulties in particular passages, and whatever suggestions 
I have adopted, these have all been scrupulously pointed out as they occur 
in the Notes. The amount is so small that it would seem like affectation 
were I here to mention the particular instances.” 


Hence either G. F. Nott was untruthful, having silently appro- 
priated many pages of John Nott’s notes, or the conjecture that John 
Nott edited the earlier work is wrong, and the editorship should 
be assigned to his nephew. 

John Nott was equally eminent as a physician and a student of 
literature. Besides editions and translations of Latin and Italian 
poets he edited in 1812 a reprint of Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook. 
This similarity in the tastes of uncle and nephew has led to the 
frequent confusion of their works and justifies a further attempt to 
determine the editorship of the “ 1812 ” edition of the Miscellany. 

Copies A, B, and C give the poems in this order—Surrey’s, 
Wyatt’s, those of Uncertain Authors, the ten poems of Grimald 
which had been frequently reprinted, and in an appendix the 
remaining thirty of Grimald’s poems printed from the first edition 
of June 5, 1557. A has in addition fifty pages of printed notes to 
the poems of Surrey. B has no notes. C is interleaved throughout 
with MS. notes. D contains only Surrey’s poems, interleaved 
with notes in the same hand as those in C. Neither B, C, nor D 
has any printed notes. 

The MS. notes in C appear to be in two handwritings, one neat and 
careful, the other loose and untidy. That the writer of the neat 
notes was the editor of the whole work is proved by a note opposite 
p. 63 to Wyatt’s poem “ Right true it is and said full yore ago.” 
The poem is printed with a break in the middle of line 5, which is 
not in any of the MSS. or early printed versions, and the writer of 
the neat hand assumes the editorial responsibility for so printing it 
in the following comment : 

N.B.—This piece is written as published in the several P (printed) 
editions. Nor is there anything in the MSS. that justifies my conjecture. 
Still the sense is so confused, I apprehend there must be some error : 
as it is it is written as if it formed part of “‘ What word is that that changeth 
not.” 


Padelford, thinking that the neat hand was John Nott’s, concluded 
4 
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that he was the editor. It can, however, be proved that the neat 
hand is that of G. F. Nott. 

A close examination of the two handwritings in C reveals that 
the shapes of the letters are the same in both. The angle of slope 
is identical—an oblique slant to the right of the reader. 
Characteristic flourishes (e.g. in the small “d”) are faithfully 
reproduced in note after note in each hand. In short, we may be 
dealing not with two different handwritings but with that of one man 
at two periods. In order to test this theory the letters of John 
Nott and G. F. Nott in the British Museum * were placed side 
by side with the notes in C and compared. It was at once 
obvious that neither the neat nor the looser hand was John Nott’s, 
for his handwriting is of an entirely different character. Its slope 
from the perpendicular is much less, the capitals are formed 
differently, and the letters within the words are very rarely joined. 
There is no doubt at all that both sets of notes were written by 
G. F. Nott. His letters show an identical development from the 
well-formed to the careless hand ; both are running hands and have 
the same sharp slope to the right. 

G. F. Nott must therefore have been the editor of the projected 
edition, since all the notes in C are in his handwriting. Thus there 
is no need to suppose him untruthful in the Preface to his 1815-16 
edition—he was merely incorporating his own notes. This disposes 
of the misleading statement in the B.M. Catalogue. 

Besides the annotations in ink, C and D contain many pencil 
notes scribbled in G. F. Nott’s ill-formed running hand. They 
refer chiefly to sources and parallels in other writers. As these 
notes to Grimald’s poems in C give much of the information about 
that poet’s sources recently rediscovered, it is of interest to determine 
when Nott wrote them. 

In a few places in C, Nott wrote in pencil over his own early 
ink notes. On the other hand he copied out the pencil notes in ink 
in his later hand, sometimes actually over them, so that in places 
the pencil notes are almost obliterated. Thus there are three sets 
of notes, the pencilled comments being probably inserted between 
the writing of the two sets of notes in ink, that is before 1815-16, 
for both ink and pencil notes to Surrey and Wyatt’s poems are 
included in the 1815-16 edition, and it is unlikely that they or 
the notes to Grimald’s poems were copied into the earlier 


* Additional MSS. 34567 and 34568. 
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Miscellany afterwards. An upward limit of date for the pencil 
notes is fixed by the references to Skelton’s poems in which the 
1810 edition of Chalmers’ British Poets is quoted. ‘This same book 
(p. 319, vol. ii.) is also quoted in the printed notes to Surrey’s 
poems in A.* It is therefore certain that Nott’s edition of the 
Miscellany was printed after 1810. 

The accepted date 1812 for the destruction of the edition 
should be questioned, for in his bulky notes to the 1815-16 edition 
of Surrey and Wyatt Nott several times refers to “ Tottel’s Songs 
and Sonnets, ed. 1814,” and the page references correspond with 
A, B, and C. It could not have been destroyed in either of the 
two fires which are recorded to have devastated Bensley’s printing 
offices—on November 5, 1807 (since we know it to have been 
printed after 1810), or on June 26, 1819 (since it was obviously 
earlier than the 1815-16 Surrey and Wyatt), and the note 
prefixed to A asserting this is a misleading conjecture. The 
probability is, therefore, that some one else printed the work.t 


II. G. F. Nott’s Indications of Grimald’s Sources 


Most of the pencil notes to Grimald’s poems relate to borrowings 
and parallels from other poets, ancient, medizval, and contemporary. 
We will deal first with his classical sources. 

Opposite Grimald’s poems ‘“ Man’s life after Possidonius or 
Crates” and “‘ Metrodorus minde to the contrarie,” Nott wrote 
the opening words of the sources—two Greek epigrams attributed 
to Posidippus and Metrodorus—* IToinv tis Budroro ” and “ ITavroinv 
Bidrouo.” { Dr. Merrill rediscovered that these poems are trans- 
lations.§ 

In connexion with these poems Nott also refers to Idyll XV. of 
Ausonius, a Latin poem on the same theme, entitled “ Ex Graco 
Pythagoricum de ambiguitate eligende vite.” No one else has noted 
this. 

Nott records an otherwise unnoted classical parallel to ‘‘ Of the 
Nine Muses,” namely a Latin poem ‘‘ Nomina Musarum ” perhaps 


* At p. 24. 

t rr alia indeed, publication of the edition was for some other reason 
abandoned, and the story of the fire was a mere invention to explain the absence 
of perfect copies. 

t Nott also points out that the author of The Arte of English Poesie translated 
these two epigrams. See The Arte, ed. 1589, pp. 170-171. 

§ The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald, pp. 430-432. 
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by Ausonius. A comparison of the two poems reveals that Grimald 
was freely translating the Latin.* 

There is an indirect and otherwise unrecorded reminiscence 
of Virgil in Grimald’s poem “‘ The death of Zoroas,” which is 
pointed out by Nott. It is the use (in the first edition) of the word 
“ taratantar ” to describe the sound of trumpets. The reference is 
to Aineid, ix. 503-4: 

“at tuba terribilem sonitum procul zre canoro 
increpuit ; sequitur clamor celumque remugit,”’ 
which is itself a reminiscence of Ennius, Annales, ii. 35 : 
‘at tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit.” + 


This exhausts Nott’s notes to Grimald’s classical sources. ‘They 
are a real addition to our knowledge and attest the width of his 
scholarship. 

Grimald’s medizval and renascence Latin sources have been 
identified independently by later investigators, but Nott was the 
first to discover most of them. 

He recorded that the following nine of Grimald’s poems are 
translations from the Poemata Fuvenilia of Beza, which were first 
published in 1548: } “ Description of Vertue”; “ Prayse of 
measurekepying”’; ‘‘ Marcus Tullius Ciceroes death”; “‘ Of 
M. T. Cicero” ; “‘ The lover to his dear, of his exceding love ”’ ; 
“The lover asketh pardon of his dere, for fleeying from her ” 
“ N. Vincent to G. Blackwood, agaynst wedding ” ; “‘ G. Blackwood 
to N. Vincent, with weddying”; “To mlistress] D[amascene] 
Afudley].” 

Grimald’s poem “‘ The death of Zoroas ” was recorded by Nott 
to be a translation of parts of the Alexandreis of Philip Gautier de 
Chitillon, a twelfth-century Latin epic in ten books on the Life of 
Alexander the Great. George Steevens had already noted this fact 
independently.§ 

* In connexion with line 5 of this poem, “ Clio i in solem songes, reneweth old 
day,” Nott = tes Virgil’s Catalecta, iv. 10, “ Clio nam certe candida nunc 


loquitur.” hardly so apposite as the engpting line of “‘ Nomina Musarum,” 
** Clio canens transactis tempora reddi' 

+ Thomas Wilson used this word also in his Arte of Rhetorique, 1553: “ Or 
ts one is lustye to saye Taratauntara declaringe thereby that he is as lustye, as a 
= tte is deliteful and styrringe ” (f. g2b). 

. H. H. Hudson, in 1924, noted also that two epitaphs by Grimald, on 

Sir ft Wilford and Lord Mautravers, were translated from Beza, see M@.L.N., 
vol. 39, p. 388. 
§ Shakespeare, ed. 1803, vol. vii. p. 377. 
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The remaining comments are concerned with parallelisms in 
English authors, hitherto otherwise unnoticed. 

Nott indicates several passages in Grimald’s poems in which 
there are verbal similarities to Piers Plowman, suggesting that Grimald 
may have been familiar with that great allegory. This is possible, 
even likely, since Crowley’s edition of Piers Plowman was published 
in 1550, seven years before the publication of Tottel’s Miscellany. 

Other remarkable verbal resemblances were observed by Nott 
between the opening lines of “‘ The death of Zoroas,” describing a 
battle between the Macedonians and the Persians, and a passage in 
Skelton’s “‘ Crowne of Lawrell ” * where the poet tells of a struggle 
before the Temple of Fame. There can be no doubt that Grimald 
was deliberately imitating Skelton. The hurrying, swaying motion 
of the struggle is obtained by similar means in both poems—com- 
pression, omission of conjunctions, alliteration, and rapid, un- 
connected repetition of the third personal pronoun. Both poets 
use the phrase “‘ on a plump,” meaning “ on a hill.” 

In a translation by the author of The Arte of English Poesie + 
of a famous saying of Musonius, the practical Roman philosopher, 
which Grimald had previously rendered into English, Nott perceived 
certain similarities in vocabulary and rime between the two versions 
which make it certain that the later translator wrote with Grimald’s 
version in mind. 

Summing up, then, we may say that Nott was the first to notice 
the parallels in English authors, that he had a wider knowledge of 
Grimald’s classical sources than anyone else before or since, and 
that it was he who discovered Grimald’s obligations to Beza. In his 
criticism of Grimald’s genius Nott went beyond the modern verdict, 
thereby doing less than justice to Grimald’s command of the English 
language: “‘ Grimoald had no powers of invention. He contents 
himself with simply translating his authors ; and that in so servile 
a manner as to borrow from them pedantic expressions, and words of 
no good authority.” f 

Why Nott’s discoveries were never published remains a mystery. 
It only reinforces the vain regret that those who laid the foundations 
of modern English scholarship did not publish more. 


* Nott quotes from the second volume of Chalmer’s British Poets, ed. 1810. 
The passage in Skelton occurs on pp 238-9, beginning “ Forthe with there rose 
among the throng. 

+ The Arte of English Poesie, ed. 1589, p. 174. 

t The Works of Surrey and Wyatt, 1815-16, vol. i. p. ccxix. 


” 








THE DIALECTS OF THE WEST MIDLANDS 
IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


By Mary S. SERJEANTSON 


THE dialect of the West Midlands should hold a place of some 
prominence in the study of Middle English dialects in general, on 
account of its importance from a literary, no less than from a 
linguistic, standpoint. It is to this dialect that some of the best 
known of the ME. literary productions have been attributed, and 
to this area some of them, at least, certainly belong. The Ancren 
Riwle and the romance of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, for 
instance, can be assigned with some certainty to this area, which 
forms also the background to the intricate problem of Piers 
Plowman, which is not touched upon here. 

The present article is based upon a detailed study of the grammar 
and phonology of the West Midland dialects of ME. I have given 
here only, (a) the general results of the investigation as far as 
they bear upon the extent and character of the dialect, and (b) the 
conclusions drawn from these results. Owing to the exigencies of 
space, place-name material, word-lists, tables of statistics, and also 
references (except in important cases) have been perforce excluded. 
This is in some ways an advantage, as it is often more instructive 
to look at the finished picture without the distraction of the mass 
of detail which is necessary in working out such a survey as is here 
attempted. ‘These minutiz may very well be relegated to the back- 
ground when they have served their purpose, while we stand back 
and try to get a proper perspective. I have tried to show the 
broad outlines of the dialect map rather than the elaborate jig-saw 
puzzle that lies behind it, and which grows more intricate as we 
reduce the area we are considering and increase the detail. ‘To 
obtain a sane and intelligible view of the dialect character of a 
large area such as we have to deal with in the West Midlands, we 
have to limit strictly the number of tests of dialect which we apply. 
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‘Those which are used here are twenty in number. Some help to 
trace the West Midland boundary on the east, some distinguish 
West Midland from Northern or from Southern English, others 
indicate boundaries within the area. The general results arrived at 
are as follows : a dialect-unity can be shown to have existed in ME. 
to the west of the following approximate limit: along the Ribble 
to the Yorkshire border, down the Derwent to Derby, thence 
through Tamworth and Stratford-on-Avon, south to the Thames, 
south-west to Bristol and the Bristol Channel. This includes the 
counties of Cheshire, South Lancashire, West Derby, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Hereford, Worcester, West Warwick, Gloucester, 
perhaps a small part of West Oxfordshire. Within this area we 
may distinguish three sub-areas: (a) a North-Western group— 
South Lancashire, Cheshire, West Derby, Staffs, Shropshire ; (5) a 
Central Western group—Hereford, Worcester, West Warwick ; 
(c) a South-Western group—Gloucestershire, possibly West Oxford. 
Each of these areas has its own dialect-complex, but they are all 
united by a combination of features especially distinctive of the 
whole area. Towards the north and east the North-Western Mid- 
land and Central West Midland dialects merge into the dialects 
of the North and Central Midlands; that of the South-West 
Midlands passes gradually into the dialects of the South Midlands 
and South-West. 

Having constructed this map, we may then proceed to make use 
of it by trying to assign to appropriate places upon it some of the 
ME. texts whose place of origin is unknown, but which have for 
one reason or another, sometimes for rather inadequate reasons, 
been attributed to the West Midlands. We shall see that in most 
cases this assignment is justifiable, and also that it is further possible 
to limit considerably the area with which they may be associated 
in their present form, t.e. in the MSS. in which they are now extant. 
There are, however, a few texts which have been called “‘ West 
Midland,” but which prove on investigation to have none of the 
typical West Midland dialect characters. The texts discussed here 
are the following: the later text of Lajamon (Lazamon B); the 
Southern Legendary (Laud MS.); St. Brandan and Beket (from 
MS. Harley 2277); Amcren Riwle (‘‘ Morton’s text”); the 
Katherine group ; Short Metrical Chronicle (MS. Royal) ; Com- 
passio Maria ; St. Erkenwald ; Lay Folks’ Mass Book ; the Ireland 
MS. (Sir Amadace, etc.); Liber Cure Cocorum and Boke of 
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Curtasye ; William of Palerne; further, Sir Orfeo, Earliest English 
Prose Psalter, Parliament of the Three Ages, Winner and Waster. 
Others which might have been included, but which have been 
omitted for reasons of space, are the texts of the Vernon MS., the 
alliterative Alexander fragments (Alisaunder, and Alexander and 
Dindimus), the Destruction of Troy. 


I 


A glance at the map of Western England suggests that the 
mouths of the Mersey and Severn may indicate the northern and 
southern limits of the West Midlands. This will include the 
counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, Hereford, and a small part of 
Gloucestershire. If we add to these Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, we shall have a compact group of counties which are certainly 
western and certainly Midland. If we can show that the dialects 
of this area form a closely related group, we may then proceed to 
consider whether the dialects of the adjoining counties of Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and the greater part of Gloucestershire, 
form part of the same group. 

The history of this part of the country during the early Anglo- 
Saxon period is somewhat obscure. Apparently no Anglo-Saxon 
remains of heathen times have been found in the west further north 
than Worcestershire, but relics from the cemeteries of the Avon 
Valley, in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, show 
that the first Germanic settlers in this district were Saxons and not 
Angles.* Cemeteries in which objects of a definitely Anglian type 
have been found lie along the valleys of the Trent and its tribu- 
taries, in the counties of Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and North 
Warwickshire.t According to Bede, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and 
part of Shropshire, together with Nottinghamshire, composed 
Mercia proper. To the south of Mercia lay the territory originally 
settled by the West Saxon tribe of the Hwiccas, immediately after 
the conquest of the lower Severn Valley by the West Saxon king, 
Ceawlin, in 577. This region, consisting of the greater part of 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, appears a little 
later as a sub-kingdom, not entirely merged in the kingdom of 
Wessex ; it was apparently ceded to Mercia in 628, after the defeat 


* Leeds, Archeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, p. 62. 
t Ibid., p. 73. 
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of Cynegils and Cwichelm of Wessex by Penda of Mercia at Ciren- 
cester. ‘Towards the end of the seventh century the Mercians won 
from the Britons the territories of the Magasztas, comprising Here- 
fordshire, South Shropshire, and the Forest of Dean. Thus all the 
West Midlands as far south as Gloucestershire, including that part 
which was originally settled by Saxons, came eventually under the 
dominion of Mercia. 

Most writers on ME. dialects give little or no indication of the 
extent of the area to which they refer as “‘ West Midland.” Richard 
Morris, however, states (in the Introduction to his Specimens of 
Early English) that the ‘‘ Midland ” dialect was spoken in the East 
Anglian counties and also to the west of the Pennine Chain and all 
the Midland counties as far south as the Thames, with the exception 
of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire. Other 
scholars also seem to have excluded Herefordshire and Worcester- 
shire from the West Midlands, accepting only the writings of the 
Shropshire monks, Myrc and Audelay, as definite evidence for the 
West Midland dialect. If we include a rather larger area, that, for 
instance, which was suggested at the beginning of this section, we 
shall find that we are able to adduce the evidence of a larger number 
of texts, and still be conscious of a dialect-unity, or group of related 
dialects, shading gradually from north to south, but still homo- 
geneous, and possessing features which distinguish it from the 
dialects of adjoining areas. We may, for our own satisfaction and 
for the sake of clearness, draw a definite line between, say, the West 
Midlands on the one hand and the Central Midlands on the other, 
but such a line is theoretically impossible, since there is no such 
thing as a rigid line of division between two dialect areas; every 
dialect is, in fact, a border-dialect, sharing some of the features of 
the dialects of neighbouring districts. 

The realisation of the existence of a West Midland dialect-unity, 
whatever its extent, and the indication of its characteristic features, 
has been very gradual. Some features which were originally 
included in the West Midland dialect-complex have recently been 
shown to occur also in East Midland dialects. The distinctively 
West Midland character of certain other features has been proved 
by further investigation. It will be seen that some of these charac- 
teristics were originally assigned to the West Midlands only on 
account of their occurrence in texts which were assumed, and not 
proved, to be West Midland. 
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(a) Morris, in his edition of the Early English Alliterative Poems 
(E. E. T. S. 1), discusses the dialect of these poems at some length, 
and comes to the conclusion that they were written in the West 
Midlands, probably in Lancashire. His conception of the West 
Midland dialect is based on the “‘ ancient examples of the Lanca- 
shire dialect contained in Mr. Robson’s Metrical Romances, the 
Boke of Curtasye and the Liber Cure Cocorum.” He points out that 
these documents have the “ West Midland” Inflexions -e, -es, 
-es, in the singular of the Pres. Indicative, and that the same endings 
occur in the Allit. Poems. He finds in the Metr. Romances, Lib. 
Cure Coc., and Curtasye much “ broader” forms, namely, -us, 
-un, -ud (-ut) for -es, -en, -ed, and the pronominal forms hor and 
hom, which do not occur in the Allit. Poems, but nevertheless 
maintains that certain resemblances between these poems and the 
“‘ Lancashire” texts show the former to have been written in 
Lancashire. These points of agreement are (a) the use of the 
Pres. Sing. inflexions quoted above, (b) the ending -es in the 2nd 
Sing. Preterite, (c) the use of schin, schun, for “‘ shall,” (d) the form 
hit for the Genitive of the neuter pronoun. 

Professor Hulbert * has shown that these features, (a), (5), (c), 
and (d), are found also in ME. or modern dialects of other areas, 
and are therefore not characteristic of the texts under discussion. 
Moreover, no definite conclusions as to the character of the West 
Midland dialects can be drawn from the Metrical Romances (Ireland 
MS.), or the Boke of Curtasye, or the Liber Cure Cocorum, since 
there is (in the case of the last two) no evidence, or (as regards the 
Romances) no conclusive evidence, apart from that of the dialect, 
to show where they were written. 

In his Introduction to Specimens of Early English, Part L., 
Morris adds to his list of West Midland features, the use of the 
feminine pronoun ho (p. lviii.), but does not give his authority for 


(6) Morsbach, in his Mittelenglische Grammatik (1896), names 
the Thames as the southern boundary of the Midland dialect, but 
thinks it impossible to distinguish clearly between East and West 
Midland (p. 15). He points out that the Present Indicative in- 
flexions in Myrc and Audelay are the same as those in the East 
Midland texts. A note on some phonological features of West 
Midland texts (i.e. on for a+-nasal, -ande in Pres. Part., unstressed 


* Modern Philology, xix. p. 3. 
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-us, -ud ; u, ue for long tense é*) ends with the words: “ Doch 
sind diese und andere unterschiede nicht fiir das ganze westliche 
mittelland und alle denkmiler desselben gleich bedeutsam und 
finden sich zum teil wenigstens auch im éstlichen mittellande und 
sonst.” From what documents these West Midland forms are 
quoted is not stated. The texts which Prof. Morsbach (in a previous 
paragraph, § 3, p. 9) has given as West Midland are: Myrc, 
Audelay, Earliest English Prose Psalter, and Palerne, the last being 
“unrein iiberliefert” ; further, the following ‘“‘ North-West Mid- 
land” texts: Compassio Maria, Ipomadon, Alliterative Poems, 
Erkenwald, Lancs. Romances, Liber Cure Cocorum, Curtasye, all of 
which show a mixture of Northern and West Midland elements.t 

(c) Professor Jordan discussed the characteristics of the dialects 
of ME. in an article in Germanisch-Romanische Monatschrift (1910). 
He mentions the following differences between the dialects of East 
and West Midland (pp. 129-131). (1) OE. ¥ remains in the West 
Midlands until late in ME. This statement is based on the u, ui 
spellings in Myrc and Audelay. (2) OE.a-+-nasal appears as on, 
om, whereas East Midland has an, am. The only texts quoted to 
show this are the Nero MS. of Ancren Riwle, and the Jesus MS. 
(3) OE. é0 appears as u. Examples are given from the Harley 
Poems (in a footnote), also from Sir Gawayne, Palerne and 
Alisaunder. (4) The @-boundary (i.e. ME. [é] for OE. @') is 
farther north in the East than in the West. This is the result 
obtained by Pogatscher in his investigation of modern place-name 
forms. (5) Pres. part. ending -and is found farther south in the 
East than in the West—in the West only as far south as the area of 
the Prose Psalter. This text Jordan is inclined to assign to 
Cheshire.t (6) The 3rd Sing. Pres. Indic. ending -es gains ground 
more quickly in the East than in the West. For this statement, the 
Prose Psalter (with very few -es forms) is assumed to belong to 
Cheshire, and is compared to Robert of Brunne (with frequent -es 
forms). 

If we are inclined to regard Pogatscher’s results as doubtful 
(point 4), and if the evidence of the Harley Poems is not accepted 
(point 3), the only one of the above six features which is definitely 
proved to be West Midland is the first—the retention of OE. ¥ in 


* Presumably OE. Zo. 

T Of all these texts, only Myrc and Audelay can be definitely assigned to the 
West Midlands for reasons other than dialectal. 

t But cf. now Jordan, Mittelenglische Grammatik, p. 11. 
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ME. Nor is this proved for the whole of the West Midlands (the 
extent of the area is not discussed), but only for Shropshire (Myre 
and Audelay). 

(d) Professor Wyld, in A Short History of English (1913), 
recognised the following West Midland characteristics: (1) OE. 7 
retained to a great extent, written u, uy. This is based on ME. 
forms of place-names. (2) @ before nasal consonants frequently 
appears as 0; (3) unstressed flexional syllables -es, -ed, -en, often 
have u: -us, -ud, -un, etc. ; (4) OE. éo becomes a rounded vowel ; 
(5) 2nd and 3rd Pers. Sing. Pres. Indic. often have -es, as in the 
north ; (7) the pronoun pey appears later than in East Midland ; 
(8) peim and peir do not occur in West Midland ; (9) sche appears 
much later in West Midland than in East Midland; ho, hue, are 
the usual forms of the feminine pronoun. 

(e) Luick, in his Historische Grammatik (1914-21) mentions the 
following phonological features as being found in the West Midland 
dialects: (1) OE. ¥ remains in West Midland (§ 283, Anm. 3) ; 
(2) OE. é0 becomes a rounded vowel, written eo, later ue,o, and u 
(§ 357); so also in the southern dialects ; (3) OE. el-+cons. -i, -j, 
becomes al (§ 366); (4) OE.a-+-nasal cons. appears as o (§ 367) ; 
(5) OE. é after or between lip-consonants became [9] in part of 
the West Midlands (§ 374); (6) unstressed -e before a cons. 
becomes -uz in part of the North-west Midlands (§ 460). Of these 
statements Nos. 1 and 3 are based partly on place-name investiga- 
tions ; Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 chiefly, when not entirely, on texts such as 
Sir Gawayne, Alisaunder, Palerne, Boke of Curtasye, etc., whose 
place of origin is unknown. 

(f) In 1921, Professor Hulbert * disputed the assignment of 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight and other alliterative romances 
to the West Midlands, on the ground that the criteria for distin- 
guishing between the dialect of the West Midlands on the one 
hand, and that of the East Midlands on the other, are insufficient 
and unreliable. His main arguments were refuted by Professor 
Menner,t who discusses in detail four important Western charac- 
teristics and suggests others. The points of distinction between 
West Midland and East Midland which Professor Menner especially 
emphasises are the following : 

(1) OE. ¥ appears as u, ue, uy in the West Midlands—that is, 


® “ The ‘ West Midland ’ of the Romances,” Mod. Philology, xix. 
t Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 37, 1922. 
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in Myrc, Audelay, and in the place-name forms of this area collected 
by Wyld and Brandl. 

(2) OE. a before single nasals appears as o in the West Midlands 
instead of a. In Myrc and Audelay o is the regular spelling, a 
extremely rare; further, in the modern dialects, 3 for a in such 
words as can, man, is distinctly a western and central, and not an 
eastern characteristic. 

(3) OE. é0 appears as u, ue in the West Midlands. Forms with 
u occur in Audelay and Myrc. In the south the u-forms are 
distinctly western. 

(4) The typical form of the feminine pronoun in the West 
Midiands is ho. This form appears in Myrc, and is the ancestor 
of the pronoun [hd] “ she,” found in modern dialects of the West 
Midlands. 

Other West Midland features mentioned by Professor Menner 
are: (a) the endings -us and -ud for -es and -ed. These endings 
are common in Myrc and Audelay, but do not occur in the East 
Midland texts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; they are, 
however, found occasionally in non-West Midland documents of 
the fifteenth century, e.g. Lincoln Diocesan documents and the 
later London documents; (6) ME. al for OE. al before cons.+ 
-1, -j ; (c) the use of the plural possessive hor ; this form is found 
in fifteenth-century deeds from the North-West Midlands, and also 
in Myre. 

The proof of the existence of the West Midland characteristics 
accepted by Professor Menner and earlier writers rests mainly on 
the evidence of Myrc, Audelay and (in the cases of the development 
of OE ¥ and of OE. @l-+ -i, -j) early forms of place-names. In the 
following pages I have tried, by bringing together the evidence of 
other texts whose place of origin is known, and by using early forms 
of place-names, to throw light on other points besides those men- 
tioned above, to suggest the possibility of extending the term “‘ West 
Midland” to a larger area than seems to have been generally 
accepted, and also to delimit this area, and trace the sub-divisions 
within it. 

The sources of evidence are of three kinds: (a) literary docu- 
ments whose place of origin is known; (4) early forms of place- 
names, found in local records; (c) English documents other than 
literary texts. 

The literary texts which have here been taken as affording 
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pretty definite evidence about the character of the West Midland 
dialects, are the following. 

1. c. 1180. The Worcester Fragments. These consist of a 
group of fragments in verse at the end of MS. 174 in the Worcester 
Cathedral Library ; they are written in the same hand as the rest 
of the MS. 

2. ¢. 1205. Lazaimon’s Brut (MS. Cotton Caligula A ix.). 
This chronicle was apparently written in North-West Worcester- 
shire. The author speaks of himself as living at “ Ernleze .. . 
uppen Seuarne stape ... on fest Radestone.” Ernleze is almost 
certainly Areley Regis, on the Severn, a few miles south of Bewdley. 
Radestone is Redstone Rock, a mile farther south. 

3. c. 1310. English poems of MS. Harley 2253. ‘The MS. con- 
tains a varied collection of items in English, French, and Latin. 
The English poems are evidently copied from originals in many 
dialects, but the general impression given by them as they appear 
in the MS. is that of a fairly distinct and uniform dialect; the 
transcriber has introduced many features from his own dialect 
into all the poems, giving them a general resemblance. Neither 
the name of the scribe nor that of the place of origin of the MS. is 
given. Local allusions in the poems are of little value, except as 
indicating the places where they may have been originally written. 
Rather more instructive is the inclusion in the volume of three 
accounts of local saints: St. Ethelbert of Hereford; St. Edfrid, 
founder of the abbey of Leominster ; and the Mercian St. Wistan. 
Thomas Wright, in his edition of some of the lyrics from this MS.,* 
suggests that these three peculiarly local items would hardly be 
included in a miscellaneous compilation made by any one not 
residing in and interested in one of the monastic establishments of 
Herefordshire. He believes that the occurrence in the collection 
of the legend of St. Edfrid—a legend peculiar to Leominster, and 
uncommon in MSS.—indicates the abbey of Leominster as the 
home of the transcriber. His argument is obviously not conclusive. 
It is, however, supported by the evidence of the scribe’s dialect, 
which can be reconstructed from the English poems. This dialect 
agrees so closely with that of William Herebert of Hereford, though 
having a few slightly more northern features, that one can hardly 

* Specimens of Lyric Poetry (Percy Soc., 1842), p. vi. I have to thank 
Mr. C. T. Onions for calling my attention to the inconclusiveness of the argu- 


ments upon which Wright based his assignment of the text to Leominster ; this 
assignment has apparently always been accepted without question. 
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help concluding that Wright’s assignment of the text to Leominster 
is correct. A further fact which emphasises the connection of the 
MS. with Leominster is the presence of a large cross marked in 
the margin at the beginning of the legend of St. Edfrid, the founder 
of Leominster.* I have therefore ventured to accept the dialect 
of the English poems of the Harley MS. as illustrating the dialect 
of North Herefordshire at that date. 

4. Poems of William Herebert, c. 1330. William Herebert, 
whose name is connected with a group of verse translations in the 
last quire of MS. Phillips 8336, appears to have been a Franciscan 
friar of the convent at Hereford, where he died and was buried in 
1333. His name is written in the margin of each of the poems 
ascribed to him in the MS. Near the beginning of the MS. the 
same hand as that of the poems has written in pencil a trial draft 
of part of one of them. This makes it probable that Herebert 
himself copied the poems into the MS.+ 

5. c. 1430-50. The poems of John Audelay, a monk of Haugh- 
mond Abbey in Shropshire. 

6. c.1450. ‘The writings of John Myrc, canon of the monastery 
of Lilleshall, in East Shropshire, between Wellington and Newport. 

From Gloucestershire, which for reasons given below I have 
included in the West Midland area, we have two important 
texts : 

7. 1320-30. The Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (MS. 
Cot. Caligula a x1.). From references in the text to Gloucester 
itself, to places in the neighbourhood, and to local events, it is 
inferred that the writer lived in Gloucester ; he may have been a 
monk of the abbey there. 

8. c. 1400. Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Polychronicon 
(MS. Cot. Tiberius Dp vit.). John Trevisa was a Cornishman by 
birth, but passed the greater part of his life in Gloucester, and at 
the time of the completion of his translation he was vicar of 
Berkeley. 

All these literary texts, and the other sources of evidence 
mentioned above—contemporary place-name forms, wills, letters, 
indentures, etc.—have been examined on the following points : 

1. OE. é. Does this appear as e or as a? 

2. OE. @! (>W.Gmce. 4). This vowel becomes in ME. [€] in 


* I am indebted for this information to Mr. Kenneth Sisam. 
t+ Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV th Century, pp. xiii, xiv. 
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the Midlands, [é] in the South. Does the southern slack type 
occur in any part of the West Midlands ? 

3. OE. # (é-mutation of d@ from W.Gmce. ai). Is there any 
evidence of the existence of a tense [e] for 2? in the west ? 

4. OE. ¥ (i-mutation of a). There are three possibilities with 
regard to the development of OE. y in ME. In some dialects it is 
retained, written u, ui. In others, it is unrounded toz; elsewhere it 
is unrounded and lowered toe. Further, some ME. dialects unround 
OE. ¥ before a front cons., but retain it under other conditions. 

5. OE. é0. (a) OE. éo0 may be monophthongised to é in Late 
OE. ; (5) OE. é0 may be monophthongised and rounded to [9] in 
Late OE., and unrounded to é in Early ME. ; (c) éo0 may be rounded 
to [6] and retained as a rounded vowel in ME. 

6. OE. éo before a back cons. Is there any distinction in the 
West Midlands in the dialectal treatment of OE. éo (a) before a 
back cons., where smoothing may have taken place in OE, and 
(6) before other consonants ? 

7. OE. al+cons. Is the West Midland type derived from an 
OE. fracture form, or from a form without fracture ? ; 

8. The i-mutation of OE. el+cons. This may become in ME 
(a) (in the fracture area) i/, ul, or el; (5) (in the area in which 
fracture did not take place) e/ or al. 

g. OE. ear. Does this appear as ar or as er ? 

10. OE. a, (0)-+nasal (unlengthened). Do the West Midlands 
have an or on? 

11. OE. éa+-i, -j. Is there any trace of the West Saxon 
mutation of éa to ie in the West Midland dialects ? 

12. OE. éag, gah. This appears in EME. as @3, éh, or e713, eth; 
later, in some dialects, as i, ih. 

13. The ending of the Infinitive. 

14. The ending of the Present Participle. 

15. The ending of the Past Participle in strong verbs, and the 
presence or absence of the prefix i-. 

16. The ending of the 3rd sing. of the Pres. Indicative. 

17. The ending of the plural of the Pres. Indicative. 

18. The form of the plural of the verb “ to be.” 

19. The forms of the feminine pronoun of the 3rd Person. 

20. The forms of the plural pronoun of the 3rd Person.* 


* The geographical distribution of each of these features is discussed in 
Section II. - 
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Examination of the evidence indicates that the following features 
are especially characteristic of the West Midland dialect: (a) the 
retention of the sound [y] for the 7-mutation of u; (6) the develop- 
ment of OE. éo to a rounded vowel ; (c) the occurrence of on, om, 
for OE. a+-nasal (otherwise than before d, g, 5) ; (d) the development 
of OE. al before cons.+--7, -j to al; (e) the consistent use of ald, 
old, forms for OE. al-+-cons., even in the extreme south of the area ; 
(f) the regular development of OE. ear+-cons.to ar; (g) the use 
of the forms ho, heo, for the Nom. of the Fem. Sing. Pronoun, and 
the absence of sche, etc.; (h) the use of hore, hom, for the Gen. 
and Dat. Pl.; (é) the appearance of the Pres. Part. ending -inde, 
and the Pres. Pl. Indic. ending -ed, farther north than they are 
found in the East Midlands ; (j) perhaps also, though this test is 
less reliable, the occurrence of the unstressed endings -us, -ud, etc. 

Some of the typically western features are more widespread 
than others ; it rarely happens that the geographical limits of two 
dialect features coincide exactly. We can, however, indicate a 
specific area, and say that within that area all the characteristically 
West Midland features occur in combination at a specific period, 
and that outside this area some of them do not occur at all. 

The northern and eastern limit of the West Midland dialect 
seems to follow the course of the Ribble to the Yorkshire border, 
thence to go southwards to the Peak, along the course of the 
Derwent as far as Derby, along the Trent and Tame through 
Tamworth towards Kenilworth, and thence along the Avon to 
Stratford. From Stratford westwards, the course of the Avon and 
Severn marks the boundary of an important West Midland charac- 
teristic: al for OE. al—i. The dialect of Gloucestershire, however, 
can hardly be considered a pure southern dialect, since it retains 
u for OE. ¥ before a front cons., instead of unrounding it, and, 
further, has the unfractured type for OE. @l+-cons. It seems prefer- 
able, therefore, to regard Gloucestershire as a southern division of 
the West Midland dialect area. 

Within the West Midland area it is possible to distinguish three 
sub-areas, each of which has its own complex: (A) South-West 
Midland, including Gloucestershire, and possibly West Oxford, 
(B) Central West Midland, including Hereford, Worcestershire, 
West Warwick, (C) North-West Midland, including South Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, West Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire. 

(A) South-West Midland Dialect. Complex: 1. @ for OE. @. 

5 
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2. [é] for OE. @. 3. [e] for OE. @. 4. (a) u for OE. y (7 
occasionally before -m); (6) u for OE. 7 before front cons. 5. e, 
u for OE. é0. 6. e (eo) for OE. é0 before back cons. 7. -old for 
OE. aid. 8. -el for i-mutation of al+cons. 9g. ar for OE. ear. 
10. an for OE. a+nasal. 11. e for OE. éa—i ; u occasionally. 
12. egh, ey, for OE. éag, éah, up to end of fourteenth century. 

13. Infinitive in -e, (-2). 14. Pres. Part. -inde. 15. Past Part. 
#...e. 16. 3rd Sing. Pres.-e@. 17. Plural Pres.-ed. 18. Plural 
of “ be,” be(o)pb. 19. Fem. pron. heo, hue. 20. Plural pron. Hi. 

This dialect agrees in many ways with that of the south and 
south-west, but differs from it in the following important points : 
45. (y before front cons.), 6. (eo regularly in south-west), 7. (frac- 
ture forms in south-west), 8. (é, ul, in south-west), 9. (er in south- 
west). It is probable that the South-West Midland was further 
distinguished from South-Western English by a more sparing use 
of u for éa—i (11). The dialect of Gloucestershire is also differ- 
entiated from that of the area a little farther east and south-east— 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire—by its retention of ey for OE. 
éag (12), whereas in the Central South and Central Midlands this 
diphthong is raised to 7. 

(B) Central West Midland Dialect. Complex: 1. @ or e for 
OE. @. 2. [é], rarely [€], for OE. @. 3. [€] for OF. @. 4. u 
for OE. ¥; # sometimes before m. 5. e, u, for OE. é0. 6. e for 
éo before back cons. 7. -old for OE. al+d. 8. el (in early ME. 
also al), for OE. al—i. 9. ar for OE. ear. 10. on for OE. a-+-nasal. 
11. efor OE. éa—i. 12. egh, ey, for OE. éag, éah. 

13. Infinitive, -en; later -e, -en. 14. Pres. Part. -inde. 
15. P.P. i- (usually); -en. 16. 3rd Sing. Pres. -ed. 17. Plur. 
Pres. -eJ. 18. Plural of “ be,” be(o)p. 19. Fem. pron. heo, hue, 
ha. 20. Plural pron. hi, heo ; heore ; heom. 

The dialect of the Central West Midlands is differentiated from 
that of the South-West Midlands chiefly by points 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15. The Central West and South-West Midland dialects agree 
in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7) 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19. The difference in No. 1 
(OE. @) applies only to the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
It is probable that only a small part of the Central West Midlands 
(? South Worcestershire) had [€] for @'. Initial f- seems to have 
been voiced in this dialect as in that of the South-west Midlands. 

(C) North-west Midland Dialect. Complex: 1. a (earlier e) 
for OE. @. 2. [@] for OE. 2. 3. [€] for OE. 2. 4. u (later 7) 
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for OE. y. 5. e, rarely u, for OE. é0. 6. é for eo before back 
cons, 7. old for OE. ald. 8. al for OE. al—i. 9. ar for OE. 
ear, 10. on for OE. a+nasal. 11. e for OE éa—i. 12. ey, egh, 
for OE. éag in west of area, z in east. 

13. Infinitive, -e (-en). 14. Pres. Part. -and. 15. P.P. no 7-; 
-en. 16. 3rd Sing. Pres. -es. 17. Plural Pres. -en. 18. Plural of 
“be,” ben, aren. 19. Fem. pron. ho. 20. Plural pron. pey; 
hore ; hom. 

This dialect agrees with Central West Midland in Nos. 1, 3, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13. We should probably include No. 2, since 
Central West Midland has [é] only rarely for @'; also No. 5, 
because u for eo does occur in the North-West Midlands, though 
Jess often than in the dialects of the Central West. The differences 
between the Central West and North-West Midland dialects are 
mainly inflexional ; they include Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
The chief phonological distinctions are Nos. 4 and (except in 
thirteenth century) 8. 

The North-West Midland is distinguished from Northern 
English chiefly by Nos. 4, 5, 8, 10, 19 ; also by the use of the Gen. 
and Dat. Pl. hor, hom, and by the rounding of OE. 4, which in 
Northern English is fronted to @. The North-West Midland 
dialect differs from that of the area immediately to the east as 
regards Nos. 4, 5, 8, 10, 19, 20, but agrees with it in most of the 
verbal inflexions. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
A RETORT TO ELIA 


CHARLES Lamp’s essay “ On the Melancholy of Tailors ” made its 
first appearance in the issue of The Champion newspaper for 
December 4, 1814, whence its author reprinted it, with certain 
omissions, in the collected edition of his works of 1818. 

The week after its original publication the following letter 
appeared in the miscellanea column of The Champion : 


ON THE MELANCHOLY OF TAILORS 
For THE CHAMPION 


Sir,—I often read your weekly miscellany, and am much entertained 
with its contents. But, on looking into that of last Sunday, I experienced 
feelings of a very unpleasant description. Your learned and witty corre- 
spondent, or assistant, “‘ Burton, Junior,” has endeavoured to make himself 
and his readers merry at the expence of a numerous, and, to say the least 
in their behalf, a useful set of men,—the “'TaiLors.” He first asserts that 
they are, one and all,—boys, journeymen, and masters,—tinctured with 
melancholy ; and then he pretends to assign some of the causes of this 
unhappy state of mind, but with an evident intention of exposing them to 
the derision of the thoughtless and the dissipated. 

This ingenious gentleman “ intends no harm to any individual ;” 
or at least such would be his declaration, I have no doubt, if taxed with the 
mischief likely to result from this effusion of his pen: but he ought to 
recollect, that it is impossible to calculate the extent of evil which satire, 
like his, pointed with wit, may produce to a company of persons, at whom 
it is indiscriminately and anonymously directed. 

With respect to his accusation,—for in such a light I consider his 
assertion, that tailors are all melancholy,—if it can be shown that many are 
as sprightly in their dispositions and conduct as any other set of men who 
have their insides and outsides to provide for by their industry, it will be 
pronounced a palpable falsehood, and the gentleman will take shame to 
himself for having published it. 

On this then, sir, I have the best of all possible proof. I have a proof 
of it in my own family, and in my own person. My three sons are tailors, 
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I am a tailor, my father, grandfather, and great grandfather were tailors : 
and yet, sir, so far are we, or were they, from being melancholy, that 
we have been always celebrated as the life of the neighbourhood, and the 
spirit of every company: and as for myself, and my boys more parti- 
cularly—our foreheads are never wrinkled with care, nor our lips lowered 
with sullenness. We rise early in the morning, sit close to our business 
during the day, and live temperately, as physicians, I believe, recommend 
all persons whose employments are sedentary to do; and feel ourselves 
in the evening contented, cheerful, and happy :—and this I have good 
reason to believe is not a blessing peculiar to us ; others in the same trade 
are, I have no doubt, equally fortunate. 

Had I not been able to refute the statement of the gentleman, that we 
are a melancholy class of mortals, still I should not have agreed with him 
in his allegation of the causes of this gloomy state of mind which he says 
prevails among us. He seems to think that tailors do not eat so much 
roast beef and plumb-pudding as other men, and that they confine them- 
selves chiefly to a vegetable diet, and especially to cabbage. This is either 
an illiberal sneer,—or if meant as a serious attack on the vegetable, I can 
refute him though he has taken the pains to quote Burton, senior, and to 
extract his reference to Galen, on the pernicious qualities of a wholesome 
plant. My family being of German extraction, are remarkably fond of 
cabbage, yet we feel none of those ill effects which he asserts it produces. 
So far from feeling dull and stupid after it, we are all life and jollity, sing 
a pleasant song, and go comfortably to bed. 

No sir, if tailors are dull and melancholy, there is another cause to be 
assigned for it,—the losses they sustain by giving credit. This immediately 
affects the masters ; but, as it prevents their giving to the journeymen 
large wages, it affects them also, and this is the only thing connected with 
the trade that ever makes me uncomfortable. 

I remain, sir, 
An admirer of your principles, so far | 
as I know them, 
J. D. 


What little perfunctory notice this letter has received from 
commentators suggests its acceptance by them as the bond fide 
protest of an indignant tailor. That it was written, tongue in 
cheek, by a practical joker is far more probable. Its composition 
denotes an intelligence capable of appreciating the spirit of Lamb’s 
whimsically couched indictment of the trade ; while for an intelli- 
gent member of that trade to confess himself ignorant of the signi- 
ficance of the “ cabbage ” allusion is inconceivable. The reputed 
nefarious practice of “ cabbaging ’’ pieces of his employer’s cloth 
earned for the tailor the opprobrious title of “‘ cabbage,” the usage 
of which was so general it invaded even the ballad of Lamb’s day ; 
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and there can be little doubt that J.D.’s defence of a partiality for 
the vegetable of that name was a deliberate playing-up to “ Burton, 
Junior’s ” facetious onslaught. 

Had the letter, to Lamb’s knowledge, been what it purported to 
be, inclusion of the offending essay in his collected works by a 
man of his charitable instincts would have been out of the question. 
When, however, it is considered that the passage omitted from the 
text of 1818 contains none of the specific provocatives of J.D.’s 
assumed resentment, it is reasonable to conclude that the letter was 
wholly in the nature of a hoax to which Lamb, to say the least, was 
privy. 

That he was more immediately implicated—that he was, indeed, 
the perpetrator of the hoax—certain considerations temptingly 
suggest. An orthographical lapse in the fifth paragraph of the 
letter recalls his confession to ‘‘ my friend Hume (not M.P.)” 
that he always spelt “ plumb-pudding with a 5, p-l-u-m-b—I think 
it reads fatter and more suetty ”;* while the subscription J.D., 
prefiguring presumably John Dennis—to whom in his essay he 
had likened tailors—he later employed to conceal his identity in 
the original text of “‘ The Superannuated Man.” In the body 
of that essay as printed in the London Magazine these letters are 
expanded to J—s D—n. Shortly after publication of “On the 
Melancholy of Taylors,” Lamb complained to Wordsworth about 
the long office hours imposed on him. It is known that con- 
certed representations in this matter were made to his superiors, 
and it would be quite in keeping with his sustained and recently 
signalised interest in Dennis for him to let slip in colloquy a 
comparison of his state with that of the critic, “sitting fourteen 
hours a day at it” as he quotes in the “ Tailor” essay ; establishing 
thereby an association between his own name and one by the 
adoption of which with interchanged terminals he might, in ‘‘ The 
Superannuated Man,” indulge a whim at minimum risk of 
detection. 

Joun M. TuRNBULL. 


* Letter to Joseph Hume, dated December 29, 1807. 
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WORDSWORTH’S GUILT AND SORROW 


In the issue of Modern Philology for February 1926, Messrs. O. J. 
Campbell and Paul Mueschke argue that Wordsworth’s Guilt and 
Sorrow “is weak because it is a piece of esthetic patchwork, the 
product of two distinct and inharmonious artistic modes.” * The 
woman’s story they find to be “ a series of appeals to that pity which 
is evoked by the contemplation of undeserved suffering,” + whereas 
the account of the sailor given in the first twenty-one stanzas shows 
“an interest solely in beauty associated with terror.” { 

The difficulty with the latter part of this interpretation is that the 
opening stanzas do not, as a matter of fact, excite terror and 
apparently do not attempt to excite it. “‘ The reader,” we are told, 
“ is led to a high point of horror in stanza xxi ” ; § but in reality his 
pulses are not quickened in the least. To be sure, many of the 
materials used are the hackneyed thrillers of Gothic romance ; but 
they are employed not at all as in the Walpole-Radcliffe tales, since 
they seem intended to arouse not terror but pity. The opening 
stanzas are quite without the vividness and the rapidity which horror 
requires ; they are slow, matter-of-fact, detailed, plodding, depress- 
ing. It is significant that the first incident in the poem is the 
sailor’s passing a “ stately ” and alluring inn, from which, though 
he yearns to enter and rest, his poverty debars him. Surely the 
appeal here can be only to pity.|| So it is in lines like these—and 
they are not a few : 


No tree was there, no meadow’s pleasant green, 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear ; 

Long files of corn-stacks here and there were seen, 

But not one dwelling-place his heart to cheer. J 

And the pity aroused is for suffering which to a radical would 

appear undeserved. The sailor had been “ hurried off, a helpless 
prey,” by a press-gang, detained for years of service in the war, 
and, when eagerly returning to his wife, had been defrauded of all 
his savings. In desperation he had robbed a man and, uninten- 
tionally killing him, had “ fled, a vagrant since, the murderer’s fate 
to shun.” 


* Modern Philology, xxiii. 302-3. Tt P. 298. 
P. 300. § P. 302. ; 
|| Yet we are told (p. 301) that “ up to this point [line 184], every detail intro- 
—_ has been calculated to lead the reader from shudder to shudder.” 
LI. 28-3 
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In the “‘ Advertisement ” prefixed to the poem nothing whatever 
is said about terror. On the contrary, Wordsworth tells us that, 
when he wrote, his mind was filled with “ melancholy forebodings ” 
of the great “‘ distress and misery ” coming upon the English people, 
of the “ calamities, principally those consequent upon war, to which, 
more than other classes of men, the poor are subject. In those 
reflections,” he declares, “‘. . . the following stanzas originated.” * 
These words certainly suggest that the object of writing Guilt and 
Sorrow was to arouse pity for undeserved sufferings, especially those 
which war brings upon the poor. That this is the purpose of all 
but the first twenty-one stanzas, the authors of the article agree ; 
and a consideration of the atmosphere and tempo of these stanzas, 
with an eye to ail their details and to the way these details are used, 
shows that they are animated by the same purpose as the rest of the 


In speaking of the woman’s tale Messrs. Campbell and Mueschke 
remark, “The emotional appeal of the poem depends upon the 
reader’s conviction that through all her distressing experiences, she 


has been utterly blameless.” + Accordingly, they are disturbed by 
her confession : 


But what afflicts my peace with keenest ruth 

Is, that I have my inner self abused, 

Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 

And clean and open soul, so prized in fearless youth. 


Three years thus wandering, often have I viewed, 
In tears, the sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude.t 


These lines they interpret as an intrusion into the poem of its author’s 
remorse for his own desertion of Annette Vallon. But may not 
Wordsworth have wished to teach that one of the worst features of 
war and oppression is that they not only cause poverty and other 
miseries, but almost inevitably drive their victims into sin? Do not 


* Another purpose is indicated in the words: ‘ The monuments and traces 
of meer dy scattered in abundance over that region [Salisbury Plain], led me 
unavoidably to compare what we know or guess of those remote times with certain 
aspects of modern society, and with calamities, principally,” etc., as above. The 
only trace of this comparison in the poem as we now have it—it was not published 
until 1842, fifty years after it was written—is in stanzas xiv. and xv., which describe 
—_ and suggest that civilised man is more cruel than the savage. 

- 303. 
From the last two stanzas of The Female Vagrant. Messrs. Campbell and 
Mueschke say (p. 303) that these lines ‘“‘ do not appear in Guilt and Sorrow” ; yet, 
with a few slight changes, they constitute lines 438 to 445 of that poem. 
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the woman, whom we may assume had come to stealing or worse, 
and the man, who had robbed and murdered, represent what 
Wordsworth held was likely to happen to persons of good principles, 
excellent intentions, and warm hearts under the pressure of want and 
injustice? Perhaps at this time he, like many another romanticist, 
was inclined to judge people largely by their emotions. Yet in the 
title of the work he stressed Guilt even more than Sorrow. 


RAYMOND D, HAVENS. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


THE CANON OF SWIFT 


In the July number, Mr. Harold Williams discussed the authorship 
of a ballad on the Battle of Oudenarde entitled ‘“‘ Jack Frenchman’s 
Defeat,” and concluded, like Sir Walter Scott, that it was probably 
written by Swift. The discovery of a copy printed by Morphew 
increases the probability, but the arguments are not absolutely 
conclusive. There is a piece of evidence for another authorship, 
which ought to be taken into account. (The ballad in question, 
and another on the same subject, will be found in Ebsworth’s Bagford 
Ballads, i. 384-396). ‘The sixth stanza of the ballad celebrates 
the courage of “ Young Hannover Brave,” i.e. the prince who 
afterwards became George II. He came to England with his father, 
George I. in 1714, and Lady Cowper, wife of Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, was appointed Lady of the Bedchamber to the Prince’s 
wife, Caroline of Anspach. Lady Cowper told the Prince in 
November 1714: 


That before his coming hither, I and my children had constantly 
drunk his health by the name of Young Hanover Brave, which was the 
title Mr. Congreve had given him in a ballad. This made him ask who 
Mr. Congreve was, and so gave me an opportunity of saying all the 
good of Mr. Congreve which I think he truly deserves (Diary of Mary 
Countess Cowper, ed. 1865, p. 23). 


This does not necessarily prove that Congreve wrote the whole 
ballad : Swift may have had a hand in it too, but I have not met with 
any contemporary attribution of it to Swift. 

The question of Swift’s unacknowledged productions in prose 
or verse certainly deserves further investigation. 
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In October 1710, Swift wrote several things which have not 
been identified. In the Journal to Stella under the date of October 13 
he says: “ They have fixed about fifty things on me since I came : 
I have printed but three.” One of the three was the poem on “ ‘The 
Virtues of Sid Hamet’s Rod ”—the lampoon against Godolphin 
which he seems to have commenced about September 26, and printed 
about October 4. 

“‘ The Shower ” can hardly be one of the three, for it was not 
commenced till October 10, and not printed till October 17. 

One of the unnamed productions must have been a ballad. 
Under October 7, Swift writes, “ Went to Tooke, to give him a 
ballad and dine with him,” and under October 20, after mentioning 
Sid Hamet, he says, “‘ There is likewise a ballad full of puns on the 
Westminster election, that cost me half an hour ; it runs though it 
be good for nothing.” ‘This may be the ballad given to Tooke or 
a second. 

The Westminster election, in which the Whig candidates were 
General Stanhope and Sir Henry Dutton Colt, excited great interest 
and there were several broadsides about it both in verse and prose. 
There is a Whig ballad in praise of Stanhope entitled “‘ The Glorious 
Warrior ” to the tune of Fair Rosamond, and printed by S. Popping. 
It enlarges on Stanhope’s victories in Spain as a reason for his 
election. There is also “ An Excellent New Ballad, being the 
second part of the Glorious Warrior. Writ by an Eminent Soldier 
at Home.” No printer’s name attached to it. It attacks Stanhope 
for his speech against Sacheverell and accuses him of immorality. 
This may perhaps be the ballad referred to by Swift, unless the 
contemporary broadsides relating to the Westminster election supply 
something more evidently written by him. 

In the Journal under October 5, 1710, Swift describes his passage 
through the rabble the Westminster election brought together. 
There is a ballad on the Westminster election of 1708 in the form 
of a dialogue between the Whig bishop of Ely (John Moore) and a 
Tory chimney-sweeper, which is reprinted in Hearne’s Collections 
(ed. Doble, ii. 110). It has, I believe, been attributed to Swift, but 


on what evidence I do not know. 
C. H. Fireru. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS AT PADUA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


TuE “ Registro dei viaggiatori inglesi in Italia,” printed by Mr. 

Horatio F. Brown in his “ Inglesi e Scozzesi all’ Universita di 

Padova dall’ anno 1618 sino al 1765” (Venice, 1921), contains 

2038 autograph signatures of English and Scottish visitors, tourists 

or wandering scholars in Padua from September 2, 1618, to August 9, 

1765. The following seventeenth-century entries seem of more 

than ordinary interest. 

P. 24, No. 113. Aston Cokaine Anglus ex comitatu Darbiensi. 

Octob 11, 1632. 

72, No. 334. Johannes Evelyn Anglus. Julii 29° 1645. 

74, No. 351. Edmund Waller. Anglus. Januar. 25, 1646. 

75, No. 355. G. Buckingham Anglus. Lulio 10, 1646, 

76, No. 359. Kenelme Digby Anglus. July the ro [1646]. 

80, No. 383. Thomas Killigrew. the 7 journey. Juley 14, 

1647. 

P. 101, No. 473. Philip Stanhope Anglus. Octobre 30, 1651. 
Conte De Cesterfeild e Baro de Schelford. 

P. 200, No. 579. Thomas Vaughan Cambro-Brittanus. August 
the 7, 1659. 

P. 305, No. 1076. [14 March 1699] Henry S* John [and in another 
hand] now Viscomte Bolingbroke [and in a third hand] now 
labouring for the good of his country 1716. 

P. 313, No. 1124. Jos. Addison aug. 1700. 

The names of Aston Cokaine and Edmund Waller occur also 
in other lists given by G. Andrich in his “‘ De natione Anglica et 
Scota iuristarum Universitatis Patavine ab a. MCCXXII. p. Ch. n. 
usque ad MDCCXXXVIII.” Padua 1892. 


Dl ll al 


J. Isaacs. 


THE EARL OF ROCHESTER’S GRAND TOUR 


Tue following details concerning John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
may serve to supplement the accounts in the D.N.B. and in Mr. 
John Hayward’s recent introduction to his Nonesuch Press edition 
of the poems, neither of which gives definite information about his 
foreign travels. 
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A letter from Walter Pope, F.R.S., to Abraham Hill, F.R.S., 
dated from Venice, October 1, 1664, contains the following paragraph : 


“Our countrymen resort much to this city; amongst others, here 
are the lords Rochester and Castlemaine ; (the last has been with the 
Venetian General in Candia) two sons of the earl of Bedford, all orthodox 
churchmen ; Steele, once chancellor of Ireland; Slingsby Bethel, and 
the honourable Harry Nevil.” 

(Familiar Letters . . . of Abraham Hill, Esq. . . . 1767, p. 54.) 


In Horatio F. Brown’s “ Inglesi e Scozzesi all’ Universita di 
Padova dall’ anno 1618 sino al 1765 ” (Venice, 1921), the following 
entry in Rochester’s own hand is transcribed from the register of 
visitors : 

P. 207, No. 614. “ Rochester. October the 26-64.” 
J. Isaacs. 


PRIOR’S POEMS, 1709 


THERE are at least four variations in the first authorised edition of 
Poems on Several Occasions : 

(1) F 2 was cancelled to correct the date of the taking of Namur, 
p. 67, from 1705 to 1695. 

(2) U 5 was cancelled to correct Latiné reditum, p. [297], to 
Latiné redditum. 

(3) A5 was cancelled to correct a Charge of so much concern to 
the whole Nation, p. x. 1. 22, to a Charge so Precious and Important. 

(4) A7 was cancelled to correct or ill-judg’d, p. xiv, 1. 8, to an 
ill-judg’d. 

The original leaves are much more common than cancelled 
leaves usually are. I have a copy in which they are all present, 
another from which they have all been removed. The two Bodleian 
copies show both states of the text, but only the cancelled state of 
the dedication (pp. x, xiv). It seems probable (but the induction 
is narrowly based) that the two places in the dedication were 
corrected (together) first, and that the two errors in the text were 
corrected later (also together). I hope that no one will attempt to 
distinguish “‘ issues.” 

R. W. C. 
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THE NUMBERING OF EDITIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


WHATEVER definition we may wish to give to such a term as edition, 
it is seldom practicable to go behind the actual title-pages. What 
an author or his publisher called a second or a third edition will 
continue to be so described. A note on eighteenth-century practice 
may therefore have some interest. What follows is based on a study 
of Johnson’s books, but is no doubt generally valid for this period. 

I begin with a simple case. The Jdlers were originally a part 
(only) of The Universal Chronicle, 1758-61. ‘The first separate 
edition is Newbury’s in two volumes, 1761. This is not numbered ; 
but the next edition, Newbury and others, 1767, is styled on its 
title-page the third, and was followed 1783 by a fourth. 

The Ramblers are more difficult. They were published in folio 
numbers, 1750-52. In 1751 the publishers, Payne and Bouquet, 
issued a title-page with that date, but with no indication as to 
division into volumes. Later, 1753, fresh title-pages were issued, 
with that date, for two volumes ; contents were also issued which 
showed the division recommended to collectors. At the same time 
Number 1, which had gone out of print, was reprinted (with cor- 
rections). ‘Thus two issues may be distinguished of the first edition. 

Concurrently with the original numbers there appeared an 
Edinburgh reprint, small 8° instead of folio, and a penny instead of 
twopence. These numbers were collected in eight volumes, with 
titlepages dated 1750-52 (second edition of 1-4, 1751-53). 

In 1752 the London publishers produced a corrected edition in 
six volumes 12°. Numbers 1-136 appeared first, in four volumes, and 
the rest in two volumes later, with contents, etc. for the six volumes. 

Note, in passing, the tendency of these periodicals to arrange 
themselves in multiples or submultiples either of 52 or of 70. The 
former is obvious; and the Rambler is 2104 (folio) or 8X 
approximately 26=208 (Edinburgh) ; Idler, 2 x52 (actually 103, 
because one number was dropped). But 70 (eight months at two a 
week) is also a conventional figure. Johnson made an agreement 
for a reprint of “ Seventy Numbers ” of the Rambler “ in twelves ” ; 
and the 12° edition as completed is 6 X approximately 35 = 208. 
The Adventurer is 4X 35 = 140. 

The 12° edition was reissued with a different imprint. Then 
comes a Dublin edition, six volumes, 1752. The next edition 
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recorded by Courtney (Bibliography of Johnson, 53) is the “ third,” 
1756. But this is certainly a ghost; for (1) no one else ever saw 
it; (2) Courtney, contrary to custom, gives no details; (3) the 
known reprints are 1752, 1756, 1761, 1763, 1767. It is unlikely 
that two editions should be wanted in 1756. The next edition— 
the last that need concern us—is the fourth, 1756, Millar and others. 
Why was it called fourth ? We may almost certainly exclude the 
Edinburgh and Dublin editions from the count. There remain 
the original folio and the six-volume 12°. The latter may have been 
reckoned two editions, since there were two imprints. But the point 
is obscure. 

The work known later as The Lives of the Poets was designed 
as prefaces to a collection of the poets. Bibliographical evidence 
makes it quite clear that the prefaces were, at first, also printed with 
the intention of prefixing each preface to the works of the poet 
concerned. Johnson’s delays prevented this, and the publishers in 
1779 issued their Poets complete in 56 volumes. At the same time 
they issued all the Prefaces they had, with directions to bind in four 
volumes. (But they took care that no one should buy the 4 volumes 
without the 56 ; and when in 1781 the rest of the Prefaces appeared 
in six volumes, they were supplied only to purchasers of sets.) 
The next edition was the Dublin edition in three volumes 8°, 
1779-81 (some title-pages to vol. i. dated 1780). The next is the 
London edition in four volumes 8°, 1781, called The Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets. The next is the edition of 1783, four 
volumes 8°, styled A new edition, corrected. At the same time was 
issued The Principal Additions and Corrections in the Third Edition 
of Dr. Fohnson’s Lives of the Poets ; collected to complete the Second 
Edition. This very rare addendum consists of four half-sheets 
8°, signed Vol. IV. LI-Oo and paged [505]-534 (plus a blank leaf). 
The sheets were intended for addition to the fourth volume of 1781. 
The compiler was John Nichols—see his Literary Ancedotes, vi. 633. 

I think that the authority of Johnson and Nichols ought to 
prevail. The auctioneers’ and booksellers’ cataloguers persist 
(or persisted until yesterday—see Sotheby, 26 July 1926, 157, 
where the description is correct) in calling the edition of 1781 
the first; but it is a mere reprint, which the author did not 
supervise. I see no difficulty in describing the ten volumes 
of Prefaces as the first edition. It is true that they were not 
sold separately ; but they are bibliographically a unit, and Johnson 
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did not scruple to give them to his friends. I have Sir Joshua’s 
set, and do not regard it as imperfect. 

Eighteenth-century practice may, I believe, be stated with fair 
accuracy thus : 

An edition which differed from the original in form, which 
converted e.g. a series of articles, or a series of Prefaces, or a periodical 
publication, into a unitary book, was not as a rule styled second 
edition on its title-page; but for purposes of numeration it was 
subsequently so reckoned. Irish and Scottish editions were 
ignored. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


“ PICKED ” COPIES 


DocuMENTARY evidence of this practice is probablyscanty. Mr.G.H. 
Last in his catalogue 134 (1926) records a copy of R. Bowyer’s 
Impartial Historical Narrative (printed by Bensley, 1823) with this 
inscription : 
This copy has been selected with the utmost possible attention, for my 
esteemed Patron and Friend, B. Flounders, Esq¢.—R. Bowyer. 
R. W. C. 


CONGREVE AND AMERICA. 


Miss E. C. Cook, in her “ Literary Influence in Colonial Newspapers 
(1704-1750),” 1912, pp. 163-4, quotes a paragraph from the 
Maryland Gazette, No. 73, of February 4, 1728-9 describing an 
accident to Congreve at Bath, and suggests that it was possibly 
manufactured to meet American interest in English literary gossip. 
Whether genuine or not its appearance in an American newspaper 
is an important item in judging Congreve’s reputation 29 years 
after The Way of the World. The paragraph, however, is genuine 
and is taken from the Daily Post, No. 2817, of Thursday, October 1, 
1728, where the text is as follows : 
Bath, Sept. 28. 

Mr. Congreve the celebrated Poet was overturn’d in his 
Chariot by the Horses running back down Hill as he was going to the 
Races, but he received no Hurt, having been immediately let Blood. 
Never was known a greater Concourse of Quality here than at this Season, 
but many of them will be going away next Week. 


J. ISAAcs. 
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The Chaucer Tradition. By Aace Brusenporrr. London: 
Humphrey Milford ; Copenhagen: V.Pro-Poul Branner. Pp. 
510. Five Plates. 16s. net. 

Thomas Chaucer. By Martin B. Ruup. The University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Pp. 131. $1.50. 


In a book dedicated to Otto Jespersen, his successor Professor 
Brusendorff continues the work of wide and humane scholarship 
which we have come to associate with the chair of English in Copen- 
hagen. The Chaucer Tradition makes reference to probably all 
biographical and bibliographical matter ever collected about Chaucer 
which deserves consideration. It has been made possible only by 
the valuable research of American scholars in recent years: but 
the great mass of material is everywhere tested by Dr. Brusendorff’s 
own scholarship, learning, and imaginative penetration of facts, and 
lit by his purpose of scrutinising steadily the way in which our 
knowledge of Chaucer’s personality and writing has been handed 
down to us by the first two generations of the fifteenth century and by 
his desire to show that it represents an authoritative tradition which 
yields important biographical facts, and on which alone can be based 
a true bibliographical canon of his works. 

Tradition is notoriously open to the influence of the successive 
generations through which it passes. Its authenticity depends on its 
originating among and being handed down by a body of people with 
facilities for special knowledge, and the narrower and more limited 
the body the less the probability of error. Most of our informa- 
tion about Chaucer has been transmitted by Lydgate and Shirley. 
Of much of it the work and the good sense of scholars have con- 
firmed the truth. But, further, is there reason for being dis- 
posed to accept their testimony in itself and to regard it, not as 
supplementary, but as decisive evidence in doubtful questions ? 
Mr. Brusendorff believes that they had access to special information 
through Thomas Chaucer and his family. 
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That Thomas was the son of Geoffrey was stated by Thomas 
Gascoigne, a clergyman who was Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, who died in 1458, and who tells also a story about the poet 
which accords with his Retractions. Mr. Ruud’s useful book on 
Thomas Chaucer shows that at least some portion of the truth was 
likely to be known about the parentage of a man whose position in 
Oxfordshire and Oxford was important. The arms on his tomb at 
Ewelme show that his mother was a Roet, and he was called con- 
sanguineus by a son of John of Gaunt and Katherine Roet. There is 
no evidence on his tomb that Geoffrey was his father: and it may 
have been the lack of this which led to the opinion of some (Speght 
writes) “ that Thomas Chaucer was not the sonne of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, but rather some kinsman of his, whome he brought up.” 
The arms of Geoffrey Chaucer impaling Burghersh in Woodstock 
Church, recorded as “ very old in glas”’ in 1574 by Richard Lee, 
are not, as Mr. Ruud suggests, a proof that Thomas was the son of 
Geoffrey, but may be due to the legendary association of Geoffrey 
with Woodstock through Thomas’ actual connection with the 
place. It is sufficient for the present purpose that there is an ex- 
traordinarily strong probability that Thomas Chaucer was either 
the son of Geoffrey or stood in some close relationship with him. 

Thomas Chaucer was the patron of Lydgate. So also was 
William de la Pole, Earl and Duke of Suffolk, who married about 
1431 Alice, the only child of Thomas, and who hailed Lydgate as 
the poet’s successor. Lydgate transmitted to us a unique piece of 
information, that Troilus and Creseyde was translated from a book 
called Trophe in the Lumbard tongue. ‘Tyrwhitt showed the cor- 
rectness of at least part of the statement by pointing out that the 
original of the poem was an Italian work of Boccaccio’s. Is it not 
then reasonable to believe that Lydgate heard about Chaucer from 
the next two generations of his family ? May we not accept, among 
others, and with their implications, the statement that Chaucer was 
favoured by the Court on account of his poetry ? 

This indeed is borne out by a tradition of another kind and 
origin. We know from the good copies of the Hoccleve portrait 
what Chaucer looked like. Mr. Brusendorff brings to notice the 
best representative of another pictorial tradition in a Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge MS of Troilus. The poet speaks from a sort of 
pulpit to a courtly group among whom are evidently represented 
Richard, Anne, and John of Gaunt. The dresses are of the late 
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fourteenth-century fashion, and the book, which dates from the 
first quarter of the XVth century, belonged to a daughter of the 
only daughter of John of Gaunt and Katherine Roet. 

To Shirley alone we owe the ascription of a considerable number 
of Chaucer’s poems and an account of the occasion of some of them, 
Among others ascribed by him, Lydgate also mentions three. Shirley 
makes familiar references to Lydgate in his verses ; he shows know- 
ledge of personal details in his headings ; he alone preserves copies 
of Lydgate’s poems addressed to Thomas Chaucer (more than thirty 
items in Mr. MacCracken’s Lydgate canon are found in Shirleian 
copies only), and of poems by the Earl of Suffolk. Lydgate in turn 
wrote a verse bookplate for Shirley’s circulating library. The 
connection of Thomas Chaucer, Lydgate, and Shirley becomes 
significant in the light of the material they have left. Their infor- 
mation is seen to conform to the conditions of a living tradition. 
It is on this tradition that Mr. Brusendorff bases his thorough 
bibliographical inquiry into how much of Chaucer’s work we have 
left and into the state in which he left it. 

He investigates the circumstances of the publishing of a work 
over a period within which Chaucer comes, and sees in his Wordes 
. . . to Adame confirmation of his belief that a MS. was sent to pro- 
fessional copyists, that the poet corrected presentation copies, but 
that others were sold directly. He divides the MSS. of the Canter- 
bury Tales according to variations in test passages into the Oxford 
and the All England groups, and the latter again into the Ellesmere, 
the Cambridge, and the London groups. Of these the Ellesmere MS. 
has the highest authority. He makes convincing suggestions about 
whether a passage is an original reading, a revision, or due to a 
scribe, and believes that Chaucer left irregular lines and made mis- 
takes in sense. He explains the text of Troilus and Creseyde as 
having both original and revised passages due to deletions and 
additions in the margin and on loose leaves. 

The most original chapter in the book is on “‘ The Romance of the 
Rose.” The English poem is made up of two fragments, the first 
breaking at 1. 5810, where there is a gap corresponding to over 
5500 French lines; the second breaking off at more than 10,000 
lines from the end of the poem. The first 1800 and the last 1900 
or so lines are written, apart from some impure forms, in the London 
dialect of about the year 1400. The middle portion of 4000 lines 
has many northern forms, rhymes, and rhythms, but there are enough 
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characteristically south-eastern forms to suggest that it was originally 
written in that dialect. A comparison of these lines with the French 
shows anticipation, transposition, insertion, repetition and gradually 
increasing expansion of material, and evidence of recourse to a 
French original. Mr. Brusendorff would suggest, then, that the poem 
was originally composed in the Standard English of the late four- 
teenth century, and that it has been preserved only in a version 
written down in the beginning of the fifteenth by some person 
from the North Midlands who had once learned the translation by 
heart. He still knew the first 1800 or so lines almost perfectly ; 
during the next 40,000 his memory kept constantly failing him, so 
that at last he had to break off abruptly and start again at an episode 
much farther on. Mr. Brusendorff picks from all parts of the 
English version and from undisputed works of Chaucer parallel 
passages distinguished by some really characteristic turn or by some 
unusual relationship to the French, and finds it impossible to 
believe that the Romance is due to an anonymous translator who 
inserted almost every bit Chaucer borrowed from the original in 
the right place in his paraphrase. The version before us then 
must be that referred to by Deschamps, Lydgate, and (in part) 
in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women: it must be either 
Chaucer’s own version or a version based largely upon it. This 
ingenious theory throws a spell, and if it does not carry the delighted 
conviction of Mr. Lowe’s analysis of the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, and questions suggest themselves, it runs counter to 
no evidence. 

The Chaucer Tradition has many new ideas, and many new 
important facts. It owes much to the work of others, no less in 
rejection than in acceptance, and will in turn serve in the same way 
in the discovery of the truth to fact which when found will always 
leave in clearer relief Chaucer’s beautiful art. 

C. R. D. Youne. 


Fulgens and Lucres. A Fifteenth-Century Secular Play. By 
Henry Mepwati. Edited by F. S. Boas and A. W. Reed. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1926. (Tudor and Stuart 
Library.) Pp. xxviii.t104. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Boas and Dr. Reed have done a very useful piece of work in 

making this play, of which the unique copy is in the Library of 
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Mr. Henry E. Huntington in California, accessible to students of 
the period. It had, indeed, been known in a facsimile which Mr. 
Huntington generously caused to be issued as soon as the original 
came into his possession, but this was necessarily somewhat costly, 
and the present edition, with its valuable introduction and notes, will 
bring this interesting play before a much wider public. 

Fulgens and Lucres, the date of composition of which the editors 
assign to 1497, is of especial interest as the earliest English secular 
play which is known to us, and is at the same time well worthy of 
reading for its own sake, especially on account of the skilful handling 
of the comic sub-plot, repeating and to some extent parodying the 
main one. The chief points of importance are well brought out in 
the editors’ excellent, but rather brief, introduction. We might 
perhaps have been given some longer extracts from the source 
used by Medwall, the translation by John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, of Bonaccorso’s De Vera Nobilitate, in order that we 
might see more clearly how the dramatist handled his material. 
The vocabulary also might, I think, have received a little fuller dis- 
cussion, though this would perhaps have been outside the design 
of the edition. At least, however, an index of the more noteworthy 
words and phrases might have been added ; both the vocabulary 
and spelling seem worth investigation. 

The text of the play has evidently been most carefully prepared. 
Comparison of several pages, chosen here and there, with the facsi- 
mile has only revealed one error of the slightest importance, namely, 
the misreading in 11. 563, of “ an .C.” (¢.e. an hundred) as “‘ an .L.,” 
where the form of the article should have put the editors on their 
guard. There seems, however, to be occasional inconsistency in 
the treatment of original errors ; thus, while the wrong stanza division 
in I. 257-8 is noted and corrected, that in 1. 282-5 is corrected 
silently ; two stanzas separated in the original are (unnecessarily) 
run together at I. 312-13 ; two run together in the original 1. 458-9 
are left together, though they should certainly have been separated. 
Entries of characters not given in the original are generally added, 
as after 11. 386, but the equally necessary entry of Cornelius at 11. 
355 is not given. I do not understand the addition of ‘‘ [dicat.]”’ in 
I. 477, where the original has the equally unnecessary “‘ Ancilla.”’ 

It is perhaps a pity that, as so much trouble has been taken to 
produce a minutely accurate text, it was not made, save for the 
substitution of roman type for black-letter, a type-facsimile. It 
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is very doubtful if the changes made render the text any easier to 
read, their sole possible justification. As it is, the spelling and 
capitalisation of the original has been exactly followed, the latter 
even where the use of lower-case w and y means no more than that 
the printer had no capitals of these letters. On the other hand, such 
things as “‘ How be it,” “‘ An other,” are run together into single 
words, with the result of producing unnatural spellings such 
as “‘thervpon,” ‘‘ wherevnto”’; and contractions have been 
expanded and punctuation modernised. The black-letter capital 
@ has been represented by U,wrongly, I think, giving such spellings 
as “‘ Uertue,” which would at any time in our history have been 
incorrect (or impossible) in roman type. 

The notes, which are largely glossarial, are just what is needed 
for the purpose of the edition. There seems, however, to be some- 
thing wrong with that on 1. 73, where it is stated that the name of 
Lucrece’s father is given by Tiptoft as ‘“‘ Fulgens.” Apparently 
this should be “‘ Fulgeus ” ; see p. xxiii and footnote on p. 18 of 
text. 

The statement made in the note on I. 532 that the words “ till 
deth vs depart” were “‘ corrupted in the Marriage Service into ‘ till 
death us do part’ ” is so vague as to be perhaps misleading. The 
fact is that “ I N. take thee N.to my wedded wife . . . till death 
us depart” occurred in the Marriage Service according to the 
Sarum Use and was taken over by the Edwardian Prayer-books. 
The ingenious change to “ do part” was made in or about 1662. 


R. B. McK. 


Thomas Deloney: le roman des métiers au temps de 
Shakespeare. ABEL CHEVALLEY. Paris: Librairie Gallimard. 
1926. Pp. 255. 10 fr. 50. 


M. CHEVALLEY is the author of one of the most brilliant works written 
by a foreigner on English literature, Le Roman anglais de notre 
temps, published a few years ago by the Oxford University Press. 
He is now specialising on an English novelist whose importance was 
strangely overlooked until recently, even by the accomplished 
historian of Elizabethan fiction, M. Jusserand. Thomas Deloney, in 
his three prose works, John Winchcomb or Fack of Newbury, The 
Gentle Craft, and Thomas of Reading, the first and the last of which 
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were reprinted in 1858 and 1859 respectively, and the other at 
Berlin in 1903, happened through his humble adherence to the 
facts of life and his spirited rendering of humorous idiosyncrasy to 
make a nearer approach to what we understand a novel to be than 
any of his contemporaries. Some inkling of this was shown by 
Professor Atkins in his chapter on Elizabethan Prose Fiction in the 
third volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature, published 
in 1909 ; but it was not till 1912, when Deloney’s complete works 
were edited by F. O. Mann, that every one had the opportunity to 
realise the need for a considerable change of view on the early 
history of the English novel; and now M. Chevalley comes along 
with an appreciative monograph on Deloney, and also announces 
translations of the three novels into French, with notes and intro- 
ductions by himself. 

The first part of his book is a general study of the man and his 
works, Its enthusiasm, due allowance being made for historical 
conditions, is by no means overdone; one cannot read Deloney, 
after Lyly and Sidney, Greene and Nashe, without a warm sense 
of gratitude to “ the balletting silk-weaver ” for his geniality, the 
unaffectedness of the man at a time when all his rivals were so 
affected, and his hearty humour. M. Chevalley follows Deloney’s 
editor and Professor Chandler in occasional comparisons of 
Deloney’s dialogue and humour with Shakespeare, and the com- 
parison may stand if not pressed too far. 

In the second half of the book M. Chevalley has a thesis to pro- 
pound, as his sub-title foreshadows ; the interest here is less literary 
than economic. Deloney’s first and third story-books are concerned 
with eminent clothiers, and give a graphic account of a complicated 
industry, then as important in the national economy as the coal 
trade is now. In a similar way The Gentle Craft deals with the 
London shoemakers. The Tudor period was a critical time in 
the evolution of industry. The medizval guild system was obso- 
lescent, and the guilds themselves, bolstered up by royal charters, 
were degenerating into close corporations that strove by every device 
to keep down or extinguish competitors. Manufactures were 
tending to move from the towns into the country. In the provincial 
towns and villages large businesses were growing up, like Jack of 
Newbury’s or Thomas of Reading’s. 

These represented the transition from the guild to the domestic 
system of manufacture. It was a stage in the gradual progress 
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towards modern capitalism, and it performed most of the functions 
of modern capitalist enterprise ; yet it retained the community of 
interest and the social equality between master and worker that had 
characterised the guild. The workers were not yet mere hands ; the 
master was a friend and associate, not a mere employer. 

In the metropolis the change had hardly begun. A London 
tradesman with his journeymen and ’prentices still formed a self- 
contained establishment not far removed from that of the medizval 
guildsman. The welfare of the City merchant depended on the 
loyalty and goodwill of those who worked for him, or rather with 
him. The organisation of his business was simple, and hinged 
upon none of those complex external conditions which were con- 
trolling factors in the other case. But the great clothier in the West 
or the North had to see to the production of wool, to weaving, dyeing, 
fulling, and other operations in the manufacture of cloth, and to the 
vital business of marketing ; and commercial success depended on 
his carrying on these varied activities undisturbed. He stood for 
the principle of laissez faire, the conservative guilds for protective 
regulation and monopoly ; and the Government was on the side 
of the guilds, not perceiving the inevitability of the change that was 
occurring, not realising the great access of wealth it was bringing in 
its train. M. Chevalley has made a careful study of the economic 
history of this period, and gives an account of the hostile legislation 
aimed at the cloth trade. Such a measure as the Weavers Act of 
1555 was a bulwark in defence of the guilds. Other restrictions 
were due to the exigencies of foreign policy. Strikes, unemployment, 
and vagabondage were the results of these blows at a thriving 
industry ; other causes aggravated the state of unrest, which was 
at its worst in 1596, the year of the great scarcity of corn, and the 
year before Deloney’s Fack of Newbury appeared. 

M. Chevalley’s main thesis is that Deloney came forward at this 
critical moment with the definite object of making out a case for 
the clothiers. In this first book and in Thomas of Reading he paints 
a glowing picture of the industry, the host of persons contentedly 
employed, the wealth of the great clothiers, and the invaluable contri- 
bution they were making to the country’s resources. By a clever 
ruse, in the narrative of the king’s visit to Jack of Newbury and the 
allegorical pantomime of the ants and the butterfly, representing 
the industrious workers and the interfering minister Cardinal Wolsey, 
he pleads against restraints to trade imposed on the ground of 
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policy. The object-lesson of an opulent industry under Henry VIII 
serves to expose the folly of checks and disturbances under Elizabeth. 
In Thomas of Reading, as M. Chevalley points out, Deloney depicts 
a golden age of the industry in the reign of Henry I, an anachronism 
forced upon him by the laws against political agitation, but as telling 
as if he had kept to literal fact. He had no such battle to fight 
in The Gentle Craft. His new patrons, the shoemakers, wanted it 
to be understood that their ’prentices and journeymen were the 
happiest people in London, and Deloney was just the man to give 
them a first-class advertisement. 

In both cases, besides writing entertaining stories and giving the 
best example of homely realism yet produced in English fiction, 
Deloney composed an accurate, vivid, and important chapter of 
English industrial history. 


Toutes les conditions du travail ont changé depuis son temps. Son 
ceuvre conserve intactes l’atmosphére et les figures d’une foule de 
travailleurs en train de passer sans le savoir de la Guilde a l’usine. 


As to whether Deloney undertook the task of his own initiative 
or was commissioned by the clothiers, M. Chevalley inclines to the 
view that he took up the cudgels without invitation or expectation 
of reward. But as, in his Preface to the second part of The Gentle 
Craft, he speaks of the “ gentle look” with which his previous 
volume had been received, we may hope that the clothiers were no 
less generous than the cordwainers. If he was recompensed for 
his services as a pamphleteer, it was in no way to his discredit as 
a novelist. 

Among M. Chevalley’s discoveries is a Delonesque story, This 
Taylor is a Man (1615) by a certain Valens, evidently the William 
Vallans, Hertfordshire salt-merchant, antiquary, and poet, mentioned 
in the D.N.B. The subject is the condottiere Sir John Hawkwood, 
who was, however, “ ancien gargon tailleur 4 Londres” only by a 
baseless tradition. That the anecdote of the gadding wife who is 
locked out by her husband and then by a stratagem locks him out 
instead, was not accessible in English before Deloney, is untrue. It 
will be found in the Alphabet of Tales (see E.E.T.S., edited by Mrs. 
Banks, Dxxxvi1I.). The episode of the avaricious priest buried alive 
comes from Bandello, possibly through the medium of Smyth’s 
Tragicall Hystories. Can M. Chevalley substantiate the theory that 
“Old King Cole” is Thomas Cole, the rich clothier of Reading ? 
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William Rowley, not Samuel Rowlands, was the author of the play, 
A Shoemaker a Gentleman, inspired by The Gentle Craft. By a 
small error, on p. 73, Jack Wilton in Nashe’s novel, is said to be 
Zadoch’s agent in the attempted poisoning of the Pope’s mistress : 
it was of course Jack’s paramour Diamante who was cast for the 
part. The “smoky louer” into which the peccant Cuthbert of 
Kendal is hung up by the wronged husband, in Thomas of Reading, 
is the louver, the turret or cupola forming the smoke-vent in a 
medizval hall. Deloney’s editor very doubtfully derives the word 
from l’ouvert, the opening. A few misprints may be noted for 
correction in the next edition: P. 26, Skakespeare ; 67, The Quip 
of (for) an Upstart Courtier ; 69, Wamworth (Walworth); 108, 
Byron (Byrom) ; 184, Guides (Guildes) ; 244 grout (groat); 245, 
Spencer (Spenser). 
ErneEsT A. BAKER. 


The Poems of Richard Lovelace. Edited by C. H. WILKINson. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1925. 4to (1128). 2vols. L., 
Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, pp. xc.+144. 
II., Text, pp. 228. 105s. net. Large paper edition, limited 
to 400 copies, of which 350 are for sale. 


THESE are very beautiful volumes. The buyers of such in England 
and America do not know their business if, by the time this review 
appears in print, there is still a copy for sale. Paper, margins, type, 
portraits and other illustrations—one might almost add price— 
combine to make each of the volumes an ideal collectors’ book. 
For the ordinary reader or student the price is too high relatively to 
Lovelace’s importance, and it is much to be hoped that either both 
volumes or at least the second will presently be available in a 
cheaper form. If both, a few misprints in vol. i. might be corrected, 
e.g. p. xliv., Cousin for Cosin ; p. lxxiii., wrong catchword ; p. 29, 
“ Silke ” for “‘ Silk” and “ seperated ” for “ separated”; p. 73, 
Heath for Health. 

Lovelace’s poems were originally published in two undistinguished 
little octavos, Lucasta, 1649, and Lucasta. Posthume Poems, 1659. 
The contents of both are contained in vol. ii. of the present edition. 
This is not a page for page reprint, but otherwise it faithfully 
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represents on its larger scale the order and appearance of the originals. 
The type is the same except in size, and the mixture of different 
founts has been carefully followed. At a small sacrifice of 
convenience to beauty the textual notes are relegated to eleven pages 
of their own at the end of the volume. These notes record all 
deviations from the 1649 or 1659 version, but these deviations, 
though fairly numerous, are very rarely of any substantial importance. 
Many of them consist in the correction of obvious misprints, and 
most of the rest are in punctuation: the modern prejudice against 
a full-stop in the middle of a grammatical sentence was not shared 
by the seventeenth-century compositor of poetry. He who wishes 
can restore from the textual notes these and other vagaries in punctua- 
tion. I have only been able to find a single unintentional and 
unrecorded deviation from the 1649 text (unfashioned for unfashion’d 
in 1. 20 of Marvell’s commendatory verses) ; in fact, the text of this 
edition can safely be used by the student as authoritative. Mr. 
Wilkinson has taken the very greatest care with it, collating all 
available copies of the originals. The text is discussed with full 
bibliographical details on pp. lxiii—Ixxvii. of vol. i., and, where 
occasion requires, in the notes to the individual poems. Especial 
attention may be drawn to a place in each of the two most famous 
poems, where Mr. Wilkinson follows Lucasta (with the Golden 
Treasury, but against the Oxford Book of English Verse). 

(1) In stanza m1 of To Lucasta, Going to the Warres he 
retains 


Yet this Inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee (Deare) so much, etc. 


and suggests that Lovelace aimed “‘ at a definite effect in his change 
from the formal ‘ you ’ to the more familiar ‘ thee’” ; but he follows 
this by evidence that singular and plural were sometimes used in- 
differently. One might add that probably the inevitable MS. 
confusion of “‘ y ” and the symbol for “ th ” helped to make “‘ thou ” 
and “ you ” interchangeable. (2) In 1. 7 of To Althea, From Prison 
he retains 
The Gods that wanton in the Aire 


where five out of six MS. copies substitute “ birds.” On both 
textual and literary principles there can be no doubt that Gods is 
right. 
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The seven illustrations to vol. ii. are facsimile reproductions of 
Musical Settings from contemporary MSS. or printed books. Three 
of those from MSS. are here published for the first time. 

The illustrations to vol. i. are even more attractive. Whether the 
frontispiece does or does not represent Richard Lovelace, M.A., etat. 
18, it was worth reproducing, and Mr. Wilkinson, without pressing 
his case too far, shows that it is at least highly probable that this 
picture, which is in his own possession, is of Lovelace. He gives us 
also the Hollar engravings of Lovelace and of ‘‘ Lucasta,” the Dulwich 
portraits of Lovelace and of “ Althea,” the picture—of doubtful 
origin and reference to Lovelace—of Orpheus among the beasts, 
a facsimile of Lovelace’s 1642 petition for release, and the title- 
page of the Kentish Petition, of which the full text is given in an 
appendix. 

Full information about the portraits and engravings is given in 
the introduction, which otherwise, apart from the section on the 
Text of the Poems, is mainly biographical. In it the editor brings 
together the available information, quoting the contemporary 
documents in full and including several points which either have not 
before been included in the biographical notices of Lovelace or are 
entirely new. 'The most important new facts are : (1) That between 
1642 and 1646 Lovelace spent a considerable time in the Low 
Countries, returning, however, at least twice to England ; and (2) that 
he died not, as hitherto supposed, in 1658, but at some time between 
the summer of 1656 and the autumn of 1657. The evidence 
adduced places both these facts beyond dispute. 

It is disappointing to find that Mr. Wilkinson can make no 
positive contribution to the identification of Lucasta, which might 
have an important bearing on some of the still unsolved problems of 
Lovelace’s biography. On the negative side he claims to disprove 
Wood’s identification of her with “‘ a Gentlewoman of great beauty 
and fortune named Lucy Sacheverel” and in particular Wood’s 
statement that “ she upon a strong report that Lovelace was dead of 
his wound received at Dunkirk, soon after married.” It is possible 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s conclusions will eventually be accepted, but 
I must confess that I find the evidence at present brought forward 
entirely unconvincing. Lucy Sacheverell was supposed by Joseph 
Hunter to be the daughter of Ferdinando, illegitimate son of Henry 
Sacheverell of Morley in Derbyshire, and his wife Lucy, daughter: 
of Sir Henry Hastings. But, it is argued, if Lucasta’s father was 
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illegitimate, Lovelace could not have been so tactless as to write 
(To Lucasta. Ode Lyrick, iv.) : 

Ah Lucasta, why so Good ! 

Blest with an unstained flood 

Flowing both through soule and blood ; 


If it be not understood, 
*Tis a Diamond in mud. 


The word “ blood ” however refers not to her descent but to her 
temperament: she is not “ passion’s slave.” Moreover the five 
rhymes are a considerable tour de force, and not too much stress can 
be laid on the meaning of the words whose prime virtue was to 
thyme. It will be observed that the “ flood ” is capable of being a 
“Diamond.” Further, Francis Lovelace’s commendatory verses 
to Lucasta ask why the book need be so guarded by commendation. 


As if thy Child [t.e. the book] were illegitimate. 


This comes nearer and may be admitted to be “ hardly tactful” : 
but tactlessness does exist. Moreover it is Francis, not Richard, 
writing. Francis may not have known the details of Lucy’s pedigree. 
If he did, he may have felt little concern about a lady who had married 
another and passed out of his brother’s life. Further, there 
seems to be just a very little room for doubt whether Ferdinando 
Sacheverell’s mother was “ concubine ” or second wife of Henry. 
Certainly Ferdinando was well provided for, inheriting the estate 
of Old Hays in Leicestershire (Nichols, Leicestershire, iv. 888). 
Derbyshire, or even Leicestershire, is quite far enough north of 
Lovelace’s own Kent for her to be described in poetry as 


Lucasta that bright Northerne star, 


especially when the words are put into the mouth of “‘ Amyntor,” 
who is “ beyond the Sea.” 

This description shows that the name “‘ Lucasta ” stands for a 
real woman, who must be either a Lucy or—as is also suggested 
—a Lucas. Her reality is further attested by the poem Lucasta 
paying her Obsequies to the Chast memory of my dearest Cosin Mrs. 
Bowes Barne. Mr. Wilkinson suggeststhat Mistress Bowes Barne was 
an unmarried cousin (surely this is a slip for “‘ niece ”) of Lovelace’s 
mother, a younger sister of Carola Harsnett (née Barne). Carola 
was, daughter of Robert Barne, brother of Lovelace’s mother, 
but.her recorded younger sisters were Elizabeth, Frances, Mary, 
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and Anne (Harl. Soc., Lincolnshire Pedigrees). ‘‘ Bowes” is most 
remarkable as a female Christian name, but a Bowes Manwood of 
Canterbury, who “ ob’t virgo ” in 1618, had a sister Dorothy who 
married William Barne, another of Lovelace’s maternal uncles 
(Harl. Soc., Visitation of Kent, 1619, and Berry, County Genealogies : 
Kent). The pedigrees give only one child of this marriage, a son 
William, but it is a reasonable conjecture that there was also a 
daughter Bowes of like name and fate with her aunt. If her birth 
and death dates could be discovered, we should have definite 
evidence about the age of Lucasta, who is described as lamenting 


This equal Virgins Fate, 


where “‘ equal” no doubt means equalis, equal in age. Further 
direct information is also much to be desired about Lucy Sacheverell, 
the daughter of the above-mentioned Ferdinando. She appears in 
the pedigrees as having married first a Danett, probably one of the 
Leicestershire Danetts or Danatts, and secondly her cousin George 
Sacheverell (Nichols, Leicestershire, iii. 509 and iv. 888). It would 
be interesting to find how the date of her marriage to Mr. Danett 
is related to that of Lovelace’s wound at Dunkirk. It is also perhaps 
just worth noting that Lucy Sacheverell’s mother, also a Lucy, 
married secondly a Pinchbeck, and that a Colonel Pinchbacke 
contributed commendatory verses to Lucasta. 

Interesting biographical results would follow from a certain 
identification of ‘‘ Amyntor ” of Amyntor’s Grove, His Chloris, Arigo 
and Gratiana and of Amyntor from beyond the Sea to Alexis (where 
“ Alexis ” is Lovelace). W.C. Hazlitt identified him with Endymion 
Porter on the ground that “ Arigo” is Henry Jermyn, who is 
associated with Endymion Porter as “ Arigo” by Davenant. 
Mr. Wilkinson has no difficulty in proving that “ Arigo ” here is 
not Jermyn (he is in fact Amyntor’s five-year-old son), but is un- 
reasonably inclined to retain the identification of Amyntor with 
Porter. But Porter had no son named Henry, for which “ Arigo ” 
must stand, and Amyntor, who owns paintings by the great Italian 
masters, will have to be identified partly by this and partly by his 
son’s name. Perhaps, like Lovelace himself, he may be found 
among the honorary Freemen of the Painters’ Company. 

The identification of Amyntorwith Porter provides Mr. Wilkinson 
with further evidence against Wood’s story of Lucasta’s marriage. 
But he relies chiefly on the poem To Lucasta, From Prison, If 
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this poem was written during Lovelace’s second imprisonment 
(1648-9) it is argued—and probably rightly, although |. 3 : 


Left for a while anothers Bride 


is puzzling—that Lucasta cannot have married another shortly 
after the siege of Dunkirk (Sept—Oct. 1646). Mr. Wilkinson says 
that it “ obviously cannot have been written during the poet’s 
imprisonment in the Gatehouse in 1642.” In it the poet asks for 
temporary liberty from Lucasta, and then examines other possible 
objects of his devotion, ending with the King who, of course, 
obtains it. Peace, War, Religion, Parliament, Liberty, Property, 
Reformation, and Publick Faith are in turn rejected. The lines on 
Peace and War are quite general, but those on Religion should be 
compared with clauses 2~7 of the Kentish Petition (Appendix to 
vol. i.), those on Parliament with clause 17, those on Liberty and 
Property with clauses 12 and 13 ; the stanza on Reformation glances 
at one of the aims of the other side (cf., e.g., the Northampton 
Petition, mentioned vol. i. p. 135, and a broadside entitled Declara- 
tion of the lords and commons, that they intend a due and necessary 
reformation of the government and liturgie of the Church, April 9, 
1642); finally the Publick Faith was pledged by Parliament on 
June 10, 1642, when Lovelace was still in prison, for the loan to be 
raised in the City (cf. Commons Fournals of that day, “‘ for this both 
Houses of Parliament do engage the Publick Faith”). My 
argument can here only be indicated, not developed, but my sugges- 
tion is that the poem not only could have been but almost certainly 
was written during the 1642 imprisonment. 

A further argument against either this poem or Amyntor from 
beyond the Sea having been written in 1648 is supplied by the fact 
that Lucasta was licensed February 4, 164$, although its publica- 
tion was delayed until the middle of the next year, a delay which may 
reasonably be attributed in great part to Lovelace’s imprisonment. 
I do not know know what evidence there may be for the addition 
of new matter to books after they had been licensed, but there 
must be a prima facie assumption against any particular poem 
being later than the date of licensing. 

Although Mr. Wilkinson has in my opinion been too hasty in 
rejecting Wood’s statements about Lucasta and in dealing with some 
of the evidence bearing thereon, his notes in general are extremely 
useful and accurate. As an example of thoroughness may be 
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mentioned the notes on To Althea, From Prison, where we are 
given in full four of the six MS. versions, the version of Wilson’s 
Cheerful Ayres or Ballads, and four of the songs written under its 
influence. The notes are, in fact, full of illustrative contemporary 
material quoted from the original editions—a development of modern 
exact scholarship which, until facsimiles of everything are available 
to everybody, sometimes has its incidental disadvantages, e.g. a 
quotation from The Tragedy of the Dutchesse of Malfy, 1623, Sig. G4 
verso is not easily found in its context by the reader whose shelves 
do not contain a copy of the first quarto of that play. It should be 
added that much of the illustrative material consists of anecdotes, 
verses, etc., which have an independent interest of their own, and 
it goes without saying that the bibliographical notes are exhaustive 


and flawless. 
H. M. MArGo.ioutu. 


Italian Landscape in Eighteenth-Century England. A 
Study chiefly of the Influence of Claude Lorrain and Salvator 
Rosa on English Taste, 1700-1800. By ELIZABETH WHEELER 
ManwarinG, Ph.D. New York: Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1925. Pp. vii.+243. 14s. 


THIS investigation of an important element in the culture of the 
Eighteenth Century is a valuable addition to the works throwing 
light on that period. Miss Manwaring has thoroughly examined a 
great amount of material and has made a useful collection of facts 
relating to the influence of the Italian-landscape painters on the 
literature and general taste of the age. 

The work as a whole will convince any reader that appreciation 
of Claude, Salvator and their followers exercised a wide influence 
upon eighteenth-century taste and literature. People began 
to see nature with the eyes of Claude and Salvator. Taste changed, 
and literature changed in accordance with it, as the result of an 
originally artistic impulse. It is a particular illustration of the 
truth of Oscar Wilde’s remark that life follows art. 

Nevertheless, while this general fact may appear to many so 
obvious as to receive immediate acceptance, the complexity and 
sublety of its processes are so great, that it is almost impossible to 
isolate single apparent instances and prove that they really are 
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such. Miss Manwaring is thorough and enthusiastic, but she cannot 
surmount this difficulty, inherent in her subject. I agree with her 
general conclusions, but can feel no such pleasant certainty as she 
feels in the presence of particular cases. She has, I fear, not 
entirely avoided the ever-present temptation of the investigator 
to fall a victim to his own theory. Indeed, she unwittingly reveals 
this state of mind when at the beginning of her book, describing 
Berkeley and Addison’s interest in landscape, she speaks of their 
“* apparent failure to connect agreeable scenes of nature with paint- 
ings of landscape.” ‘“‘ Why failure?” the reader asks. Berkeley 
and Addison can hardly be said to have “ failed ” because they do 
not support Miss Manwaring’s theory. Nor am I convinced that 
Thomson’s landscapes in The Seasons and The Castle of Indolence 
and Dyer’s in Grongar Hill were necessarily influenced by Claude. 
Surely if any landscape poem in English breathes of reality and the 
open air it is Grongar Hill. At times Miss Manwaring comes 
perilously near to believing that any landscape verse, especially if 
it contain a setting or rising sun or a castle, must be the result of 
Claude’s pictures. 

Unfortunately for the critic, the matter is much less simple, 
for even where we are inclined to allow such influence, we must 
remember that other influences may be present, tending to the same 
effect. The woods, streams and castles which eighteenth-century 
poets describe had appeared in Spenser, even in Milton, and if we 
deny that the landscapes of Dyer, Thomson and their fellows 
were inspired by reality we may still cite literary and other influences, 
such as the antiquarian and historical movement, quite as plausible. 

Another thread in the tangled skein of eighteenth-century taste 
which Miss Manwaring appears to have overlooked, is the influence 
of literature on the painters. The poet may see through the eyes 
of the painter, we admit, but it is also true that the painter’s eyes 
may be charmed by the poet. We know that the imagery of Spenser 
led William Kent, when illustrating The Fairie Queene, to his con- 
ception of the landscape garden, and the author reminds us of the 
fact; but she gives no indication of the enormous effect exerted 
upon landscape painting in England by Thomson’s Seasons. 
Yet not less than nineteen of the English landscape painters of the 
eighteenth century were either illustrators of Thomson or derived 
inspiration for their paintings from his works. Nor can the effect 
upon public taste of these illustrated editions of Thomson in which 
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both poetry and pictures turn the reader’s attention to landscape 
be exaggerated. Colonel M. H. Grant, in his recent invaluable 
History of the Old English Landscape Painters, speaks of “ that 
veritable flower-garden for painters, Thomson’s Seasons,” and 
reminds us that Thomson’s illustrators were much more numerous 
than the nineteen who were also landscape painters, whom he 
mentions. The illustrators of Milton include six landscape painters, 
three of whom were also illustrators of Thomson, and a similar 
influence was there exerted. 

The chief weakness of Miss Manwaring’s study she has herself 
pointed out, when, anticipating criticism, she says it is “ too often 
a tissue of citation.” This is true. She presents facts with little 
or no comment and refrains from the historian’s task of placing 
them in true perspective. Thus, the reader may easily be led to 
give an exaggerated importance to the part played by Claude and 
Salvator in eighteenth-century culture. The true corrective to 
this is Colonel Grant’s History ; a glance at the many illustrations 
alone is sufficient to restore the balance and show the reader how 
many of the landscape painters preferred to choose their landscapes 
from the beautiful reality of eighteenth-century England, rather 
than to follow Claude and the Italian landscape fashion. That 
painting exerted an influence upon eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century literature none would seek to deny. Indeed, I cannot 
forget that the two most completely romantic passages in the poetry 
of the Romantic Movement were directly inspired by pictures. 
Keats, as Miss Manwaring does not fail to remind us, was inspired 
by Claude’s Enchanted Castle, to write of the “‘ magic casements ”’ ; 
and Wordsworth, though Miss Manwaring does not mention this, 
was led by Sir George Beaumont’s picture of Peel Castle, to write 
of “ The light that never was on sea or land.” It is not strange 
that such as these, men full of the desire for that world of beauty 
pictured by the romantic imagination alone, for a perfection beyond 
that of earthly reality, should turn to pictorial art as well as to 
poetry for an image of their dreams, and long like Wordsworth for 
“the painter’s hand.” But I am reluctant to admit what I suspect 
Miss Manwaring wishes us to believe, that the poets and writers 
of the eighteenth-century in England were akin to the “‘ exquisite ” 
Vivian in Oscar Wilde’s Intentions, who objected to looking at a 
sunset, on the ground that it was “ simply a second-rate Turner.” 

OswaLD Dovucuty. 
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De Roman in de 18° Eeuw in West Europa. Door 
Dr. Prinsen. J.B. Woelers. Groningen, Den Haag. 1925. 


Pp. 540. 


THERE exists no satisfactory history of the modern European Novel. 
Dr. Prinsen of the University of Amsterdam has made a bold attempt 
to fill this gap for the eighteenth century in his Western European 
Novel in the Eighteenth Century. The book is based on lectures 
delivered at Amsterdam, and suffers somewhat from being more in 
narrative than in dramatic form. As lectures they make admirable 
introductions wherever one is not acquainted at first hand with 
the literature concerned. It is of special value to have French, 
German and Dutch novelists placed side by side with those better 
known to usin England. Dr. Prinsen seems to borrow his enthusi- 
asms from the best sources, and his bibliographical footnotes are 
often very helpful. One is tempted to wonder whether Jane 
Austen can honestly be appreciated outside England. More 
valuable in intention, if not in attainment, is the introductory sketch, 
to which a third of the volume is devoted, dealing with the political 
and social conditions, French Classicism, the growth of knowledge 
and its influence on art and society, the new impulses towards 
historical study, and the changes in general and particular esthetic 
theories, of which the revival of Shakespearean interest and the 
Romantic movement are important elements. This rare endeavour 
to build a firm cultural background for the study of a particular 
form is one of the more valuable fruits of comparative literary studies. 
Unfortunately Dr. Prinsen seems prepared to glean from rather than 
to assay his authorities, and more valuable results may be obtained 
by going directly to Prof. J. G. Robertson’s Genesis of Romantic 
Theory, Prof. G. Toffanin’s L’Eredita del Rinascimento in Arcadia, 
or to a fascinating background study like A. Reichwein’s China and 
Europe. Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the Eighteenth Century. 
Dr. Prinsen has, in his own country, the admirable model of 
Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle Ages, and until he gives us the work 
of synthesis his wide learning deserves, we must thank him for a 
rare glimpse of the University teaching that his students must 
enjoy. 
J. Isaacs, 
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The Prophetic Writings of William Blake. Edited with a 
general introduction, glossarial index of symbols, commentary, 
and appendices by D. J. Stoss and J. P. R. Wauis. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1926. 2 vols. Pp. xvi.+648 and xxii.+361. 
Frontispiece and 11 other facsimiles. {2 2s. 


THE manuscript of these two volumes was sent to the press as early 
as 1912 ; but “ subsequently the prohibitive cost of printing and the 
remoteness of the editors from the centre of things and from each 
other in widely sundered parts of the Dominions made it seem as 
if further progress with the work would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible.” After its long delay, the edition is doubly welcome. In- 
tended to supplement Dr. Sampson’s edition of Blake’s poetry, 
published in 1905, it bears certain specific advantages over previous 
work in the same field. The revised text, the result of careful and 
thorough collation, will easily supersede that of Ellis and Yeats, 
while the accessibility and moderate price of the new edition will 
appeal to a wide circle of readers who may not be fortunate enough 
to possess the monumental volumes published last year by the 
Nonesuch Press. 

The recent revival of interest in Blake has inevitably drawn 
attention to these vast cosmic epics, which, beside the idyllic sim- 
plicity of the Songs, seem at first as the ravings of a madman to the 
fancies of a child. On the surface, the contrast is so great as to 
make it difficult to take seriously these wild utterances, with their 
endless tangle of incoherence and inconsistency ; but if the Pro- 
phetic Books add nothing to our appreciation of the lyrics, they re- 
present the nearest approach towards an exposition of the ethics 
and metaphysics underlying all Blake’s artistic creations. It is 
not, therefore, merely pedantic to trace parallelism such as that 
between the Songs of Innocence and episodes in the myth of Tharmas 
and Enion, or the close relations between the central motive of 
Songs of Experience and that of Tiriel, The Book of Thel, or Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion. Blake himself had no doubts as to the 
merit or permanence of these ‘ Prophecies,” ‘ Visions,” and 
‘“‘ Poems,” which posterity has associated under the unauthorised 
title of “‘ Prophetic Books.”” The work describing his “‘ three years’ 
slumber on the banks of ocean,” probably an earlier version of 
Milton, he regarded as “the grandest poem that this world 
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contains.” Of his visions and tenets he speaks with all the conviction 
and assurance of the mystic. “ The ancient tradition that the world 
will be consumed in fire at the end of six thousand years is true, 
as I have heard from Heli” ; “‘ Mark well my words! they are of 
your eternal salvation”’; “‘ I am Inspired, I know it is Truth, for 
I say according to the inspiration of the Poetic Genius.”’ 

The two postulates upon which this assurance is based—denial 
of the existence of material reality and exclusive trust in intuition 
as a guide to truth—are developed in various ways throughout the 
Prophetic Books. In America, Europe, and Jerusalem they are 
specially applied to politics. They also underlie Blake’s single 
moral principle—the right to gratify desire unrestrained by reason. 
They serve as a starting-point towards the symbolical system first 
treated at length in The Four Zoas. But the introduction of symbo- 
lism occasions those very difficulties and obscurities which have 
scared the greater number of readers from the works for which 
Blake claimed the largest measure of inspiration. For here we have 
not merely a number of isolated symbols, but a complete mythology, 
invented by an eccentric genius and owing nothing, beyond casual 
details, to any tradition. Further, the moralist and the theologian, 
emphatically denying the legitimacy of logic or reason, gives way 
every time to the poet, at the mercy of his wayward visions and 
fancies. No theological or philosophical system, perhaps, is per- 
fectly consistent, and there is nothing remarkable, for instance, 
in minor discrepancies as to the origin or attributes of the various 
“ Eternals.” But Blake literally glories in his world of paradox and 
inconsistency, claiming direct inspiration at each moment of writing, 
attacking Swedenborg for adopting conventional religion and 
established methods of argument. His characters change their 
nature according to the need of the moment. One of them, Orc, 
serves alternately as the personification of good and of evil. Any 
attempt to construct a formal system from such shadowy beings is 
therefore doomed to failure. 

The editors have wisely refrained from making the attempt. 
Their introduction gives a broad survey of Blake’s peculiar tenets 
and indicates the general lines in the development of his thought. 
Still more valuable is their Index of Symbols, which no student of 
Blake henceforth can afford to overlook. For here we have the 
only really satisfactory comment on this elusive subject—a treat- 
ment of each symbol separately and upon its own merits, based 
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upon a collection of all relevant references and related symbols. 
Taken in conjunction with the cross references freely introduced 
in footnotes to the separate works, this Index furnishes all the 
essential material for a complete and exhaustive study of Blake’s 
works without unnecessary references to outside sources or 
private opinions. 

The advantages of applying this method to so isolated and 
individual a genius as Blake are immediately seen in the conclusions 
and tangible results at which the editors have arrived in the course 
of their analysis. The earlier Lambeth books are definitely separated 
from the later Milton and Ferusalem by a change in Blake’s opinions 
by which “ the necessitarianism of the earlier writings gave place 
to a belief in the existence of a beneficent Providence.” This fact 
explains the unusual confusion and obscurity of The Four Zoas. 
which reflects the conflict between the two converse theories, at 
the same time serving as “‘ a bridge, broken and unsure, yet passable, 
across the chasm.” Examination of the symbols in the later books 
reveals a much closer attention to Christian ethics as well as a fuller 
development of the topographical symbolism whereby Blake seeks 
to collate spiritual truth with material illusion. 

The task of grappling with a text such as Blake’s is no light one, 
and in this respect the editors are to be congratulated. Accepting 
the earlier text of Milton, based upon the British Museum Print 
Room copy, in their introductory note they make a good case for a 
much longer work originally contemplated and partly incorporated 
in the present poem, as shown by the presence of personages belong- 
ing to the earlier myths. The establishment of a text for The Four 
Zoas has led to the discovery that it is “‘ not a single work, but a 
palimpsest, wherein the records of different phases are super- 
imposed” ; and this discovery has an important bearing upon the 
development of Blake’s dogmas as expressed in that work. But 
comments of a purely textual character in this edition have been 
reduced to a minimum, for the editors have not allowed the trees 
to obscure the wood, and in consequence have devoted the annota- 
tions to the main matter in hand—the elucidation of their author’s 
meaning by reference to his own work. 


BERNARD E, C. Davis. 
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Keats. By H.W. Garrop. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1926. 
Pp. 157. 55. net. 


“‘ Keats’s genius flourished in the fullness of pure sensuous 
experience, escaped from that craving for thought which... 
spoiled his singing.” 

This appears to be the central theme which Professor Garrod 
sets out to elaborate in his brief but weighty criticism of Keats. 
He sets on one side, after reasons given, the poet’s own desire to 
write a philosophic poem or drama and his belief that he was “‘ more 
at home among men and women.” Professor Garrod holds, on the 
contrary, that though Keats is never satisfied “‘ to be at home ” in a 
“* purely ideal world,” yet it is only in the world of the ideal that he 
achieves perfection. “Philosophy, politics, action, character— 
all these are for ever calling him from his proper effectiveness to 
regions of enterprise where he can be only inefficient and unhappy.” 
Other critics—we name only Professor de Selincourt—believe that 
Keats was ever gaining a “ firmer hold upon the realities of human 
experience ” and depth of human feeling. The last stanza of the 
Ode to a Grecian Urn affords Professor Garrod an example of Keats’s 
wavering between sense and thought, and of his inability to reconcile 
them. Is there not at least the possibility that it exemplifies the 
growth which Dr. de Selincourt discerns in his powers, the develop- 
ment of a faculty to see life and the experiences of reality through 
the medium of that poetic insight which ignores any arbitrary 
division between art and life, beauty and truth ? 

As Ker wrote about those very lines which Mr. Garrod thinks 
have “ taken Keats rather farther than he meant to go ” :—‘‘ In all 
his speculations you feel that he is giving out his own life, that he has 
lived through what he expresses as thoughts, that his intellectual 
life is vision and hardly distinguishable from the vision of poetry : 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; —that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


He could not help saying that. . . . Only when you read his letters 
may you see what he really means. Truth for him is not what you 
get at by thinking about things. He does not think about the real 
world—he thinks in it—his thought is real life.” One might add 
that the senses and the imagination are other aspects of real life, and 
that poetry at its highest—the kind of poetry which Keats hoped to 
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achieve—is a fusion of all three. In his poetry, he did not always, 
though he did often, attain this fusion ; but at first fumblingly, later 
on with more and more certainty, he kept his aim in view. He 
sought the principle of beauty in all things, and he came gradually 
to find it not merely in the songs of spring but in the music of 
autumn, not merely in “ golden-tongued Romance” or in 
“ breathing human passion,” but also in the power 


to bear all naked truth 
And to envisage circumstance all calm. 


It is, we think, to underestimate the genius and also the accom- 
plishment of Keats to believe that success came to him only “ in 
the fullness of pure sensuous experience,” or that, were this so, 
had he reached maturity, it would still have been the case. It is a 
truism that his actual achievement makes it needful constantly to 
repeat that Keats died at an age when the greatest poets—Shakespeare 
or Milton, for example—had scarcely recognised their own possibilities 
and had written nothing comparable with his masterpieces. 

The most valuable part of Professor Garrod’s book consists in 
the detailed and painstaking study of the technique of poems which 
he analyses line by line and section by section. The treatment of 
the Odes and of the sonnets is masterly, and while it is possible—- 
perhaps necessary—to disagree with a conclusion here or there, the 
student of poetry cannot fail to gain much by the sane, discriminating 
and scholarly judgment of one who never for an instant forgets the 
truth of his own dictum, that “ poetry, quite properly, asks of us 
pains.” Mr. Garrod bestows his praise and his blame with a just 
sense of the importance of his task of interpretation. He stimulates 
thought about Keats and about poetry. Not seldom he provokes 
contradiction, even antagonism, e.g. when he appears to undervalue 
Hyperion, or objects to the phrase “ thy plaintive anthem ” in the 
Ode to a Nightingale ; but he says nothing about which it is not worth 
while to ponder, nothing which he has not seriously considered for 
himself. After some of the self-conscious, sentimental, loose 
writing about Keats which we have had in recent years, it is 
invigorating to be given acute, comparative criticism based upon 
faithful study of the poems. 

Mr. Garrod has given more space than was necessary to the 
exposure of Miss Lowell’s defects of criticism and prolixity of style 
and imagination in her Life of Keats. His recriminations are 
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unnecessary in a study which will long outlive the subject of its 
attack. Because that study is certain to be of enduring value, it is 
to be regretted that its style is in no sense commensurate with the 
worth of its matter. Miss Lowell herself could scarcely have 
produced a sentence more worthy of his strictures than the following, 
which occurs on p. 31 : “ I know what he means, I just know what 
he means ; at least I know what he means as much as he means it.”’ 
And this is, alas, no isolated example of bad writing. 


EpitH J. Mor ey. 


The Mind of John Keats. Crarence Dewitt Tuorpr. 
Oxford University Press, New York (American Branch). 
Pp. ix.+209. 12s. 6d. 


IN this volume Mr. Thorpe of the University of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, attempts “‘ to discover Keats’s leading esthetic ideas” and 
“to bring together from all his writings his most significant utter- 
ances on the poetic art, and by analysis and interpretation of these 
to make clear what he believed.” An introductory summary of past 
comment on Keats serves to show the critical advance from the days 
when Arnold with a certain petulant snobbishness dismissed him 
as little more than a word weaver, to the recent attempts to estimate 
his work as a serious contribution to contemplative thought. 
Mr. Thorpe attempts a systematic analysis of this philosophic 
element in Keats’s work, employing the letters as well as the poems 
to further his purpose. The motive is an admirable one, and 
Mr. Thorpe has executed his design with considerable skill and 
discrimination, nor should anything which may be said later in 
criticism of the volume be allowed to obscure that fact. Particularly 
interesting is the analysis of the famous letter to Reynolds of May 
1818, which Mr. Thorpe has conveniently designated as ‘‘ the 
Mansion of Life” letter. With liberal illustration he has shown 
Keats’s mental conflict between a loyalty to a dream world and a 
world of common sense ; his wavering between a seemingly selfish 
indulgence in sensation and the pursuit of a dimly conceived social 
optimism. The resultant conclusions are employed to evaluate 
such expressions as “ beauty is truth, truth beauty ” and “ O for a 
life of Sensations rather than of Thoughts.” 
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Mr. Thorpe’s study has two limitations. First, if zsthetic 
criticism is to become a reputable study, as honest and sober as 
philology, it must develop a method and vocabulary as precise and 
exacting as those of the physical sciences. ‘Too often Mr. Thorpe 
allows himself to write rhetorically when he should be writing 
analytically ; to employ vague diffusive expressions when closely 
defined terms are essential. For instance, he writes, “‘ [The second 
conception] found its realisation in a subjective activity, which, 
though removed from, and independent of, the distractions of the 
world of reality, yet owes its richness and validity to a conception of 
life abstracted from that world through intimate acquaintance with 
actuality and the human heart.” In such a context the terms 
“reality” and “ actuality” must be defined with a philosophical 
rigidity ; they cannot be equated to a vaguely emotional phrase 
such as the “ human heart.” In the second place, analytical criticism 
must set aside the temptations of metaphor and the decorative phases 
of language in an attempt to describe with an almost mathematical 
rigidity the content of a poetic creation or of an esthetic theory. On 
one occasion Mr. Thorpe allows himself to write, “‘ It is not that a 
poet should give up the life of Sensations entirely, though it is true 
that in a few extreme moments he seems to suggest that ; it is merely 
that when excursions into the world of abstractions are taken, the 
shoulders should be full-fledged, the flight on the wings of an 
educated, disciplined imagination, rather than on the bare sails of 
fruitless fancy.” Apart from the mixture of metaphor the very 
presence of loosely associative language deprives the passage of any 
logical precision. 

Mr. Thorpe’s aim and his general method are interesting, but 
his development of them is not entirely satisfactory. There would 
appear to be no valid reason why poetic achievement should not be 
analysed by philosophical or even by psychological methods. But 
the critic who undertakes such a task becomes a scientist, and he 
must shut out the ornaments of speech and the persuasive language 
of the impressionist as dangerous guests in the laboratory of 
literary dissection. 

It is regrettable that a volume containing such a valuable collec- 
tion of material should have been allowed to appear without an index. 
On p. 11, “ the 1917 ” should of course read “ the 1817 ” volume. 


B. Iror EvANs. 
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Goethe and Byron. Edited by Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 
[Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series: 
vol. ii. 1925.] Pp. 132, with 4 Illustrations. 


TuIs second volume in the new series of valuable publications of the 
English Goethe Society consists of an exhaustive and fully docu- 
mented study of the relations between Goethe and Byron. ‘The 
work naturally falls into two parts, the influence of German literature 
on Byron and the influence of Byron on Goethe. In the first part, 
Professor Robertson discusses Byron’s knowledge of the writings 
not only of Goethe but also of Schiller, Wieland, the Schlegels, the 
fate-dramatists Miillner and Werner, and the Austrian dramatist and 
poet Grillparzer. It must be borne in mind throughout that Byron 
knew practically nothing of the German language except a few swear 
words, and that his knowledge of German literature was obtained 
solely through the medium of English, French and Italian transla- 
tions, most of which were by no means adequate. Madame de 
Staél’s De l’ Allemagne first revealed to him, as to Europe generally, 
the quality of German literature and the greatness of Goethe, whom 
he henceforth regarded as the greatest European writer of the time. 
When Monk Lewis translated for him Goethe’s Faust by word of 
mouth at the Villa Diodati in the summer of 1816, the impression 
was deep and lasting, and his belief that there was some analogy 
between his own character and writings and those of the German 
poet was such that he offered {100 to any person who would 
translate the latter’s Memoirs, and he declared that he would “ give 
the world to read Faust in the original.” He urged Shelley to 
translate it, but the latter passed the task on to Coleridge, who also 
declined. 

Perhaps the most curious incident in the relations of the two poets 
is connected with Sardanapalus, which Byron resolved to dedicate 
to Goethe, after his intention to dedicate Marino Faliero came to 
naught. The dedication of Sardanapalus was not printed owing to 
the neglect of Byron’s publisher, Murray, who also failed to send 
Goethe a volume that Byron had specially inscribed. A dedication 
appeared eventually in Werner, and the original inscription in Byron’s 
handwriting, which he had intended to preface to Sardanapalus, 
reached Goethe later on. The latter gave the German poet consider- 
able pleasure, to which he gave expression continually over a number 
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of years. He had the manuscript lithographed before returning it, 
and as Professor Robertson says, ‘‘ a warmer note came into what 
he said about his personality and a deeper sympathy into his 
criticism.”” This manuscript dedication, which was never printed, 
is reproduced in the volume before us. 

Byron’s knowledge of Goethe’s works was scant. He had 
certainly read Werther and Faust, some of the Autobiography, and 
perhaps the Elective Affinities, but he knew nothing of Wilhelm 
Meister, the great dramas, such as Egmont, Iphigenie or Tasso, or 
even the great body of lyric poetry. Goethe’s importance to Byron 
was as the author of Faust, though it can by no means be said that 
he understood even that; for one thing, he only knew it in an 
incomplete form. He regarded Goethe as a man who, like himself, 
had been a rebel against his time, but knew nothing of the later 
Goethe who, in the words of Leigh Hunt, “ might possibly have 
enabled him . . . to know himself, and do justice to the yearnings 
after the good and beautiful inseparable from the nature of genius.” 
It was only because he knew but a part of one aspect of the world 
we call Goethe, that he felt a common bond between them, for the 
Goethe he really sympathised with was the turbulent poet of the 
Sturm und Drang. 

When Goethe read Manfred, he said, “‘ This strange, gifted poet 
has taken to himself my Faust and drawn from it the strangest 
nourishment for his hypochondria,” and he was for long interested 
in the poem, even spending some time on a translation of portions 
of it. In 1818 he just missed coming into actual touch with Byron 
in Venice; it came to naught through Schopenhauer failing to 
deliver a card of introduction which Goethe wrote. In July 1823 
Byron wrote to Goethe that if he ever came back from Greece, he 
would pay a visit to Weimar, but the two poets never met. Goethe’s 
view of his young contemporary had meanwhile changed. “ The 
Byron whom Goethe first regarded as a misanthropic Storm and 
Stress poet who had fantastically distorted his own Faust, and then 
as a poet of unexampled comic brilliancy, he now sees as a deeper 
voice of humanity, as a ‘ world-poet’ in his own high sense.” 
After the English poet’s death, Goethe expressed the opinion that 
although he had died young, literature had lost nothing in respect 
of a widening of its domain ; that Byron had attained his maximum 
of power, and what he might have produced in the future, although 
doubtless good and beautiful, would have meant more for the enter- 
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tainment of the reader than for himself ; it would not have extended 
the limits of the field in which his genius could develop. And of the 
Greek enterprise, he declared that it had something impure about 
it and could never have ended well. ‘It is a real misfortune,” 
he said, “‘ when minds so rich in ideas insist on realising their ideal 
and bringing it to life. That will simply not do ; the ideal and the 
ordinary reality must be kept strictly apart.” 

From 1825 onwards, Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe 
are indispensable for our knowledge of Goethe’s views on Byron, 
though, as Professor Robertson acutely points out, the fact that 
Eckermann had very definite opinions on English literature suggests 
the possibility that he may have suppressed certain remarks of Goethe 
with which he did not agree, and given prominence to others which 
coincided with his own. 

Professor Robertson considers that what impressed Goethe in 
Byron was a mood which, in his own life, lay too far back to tempt 
him to revive it now, that it was less sympathy than objective 
understanding and respect that Byron’s genius inspired in him, but 
that at the same time Byron did undoubtedly have a certain rejuvena- 
ting influence at a period when he was apt to become resigned toa 
diminution of productivity. Another aspect of Byron’s poetry 
which may have influenced Goethe was the enthusiasm that presented 
the fresh beauty of Greece in a radiant light, and of this there is a 
reflection in the second part of Faust. ‘‘ The debt was thus repaid ; 
the circle closed. The Faust that had given Byron colours for his 
Manfred, Lucifer, Cesar, now in its continuation took on something 
from the fervour of the English poet. . . . The Greece of Faust and 
Helena would . . . have been a greyer, more academic, allegorical 
Greece—more the Greece of Winkelmann—without Byron’s 
revivifying breath.” ‘The child of Faust and Helena, Euphorion, 
was indeed intended to represent Byron. 

It is strange that though Goethe knew very much more of 
Byron’s work than Byron knew of Goethe’s, he regarded the English 
poet’s dramas as his highest achievement. The value of Goethe’s 
judgment lies in his estimate of Byron’s character and personality 
rather than in his appreciation of his poetry. He saw in him that 
“ daimonic ” quality to which he himself had given expression in 
his earlier works, and as Professor Robertson well says, he re-lived 
his own youth in Byron. But Professor Robertson doubts whether 
the temperament and experience of Byron were really similar to 
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those of the young Goethe. He considers that there were few real 
points of contact between the optimistic Rousseau-like fervour of the 
German poet’s “Storm and Stress” and the negation of Byron’s 
Weltschmerz, that the two men were diametrically, antagonistically 
different. It is true that Goethe’s youth was passed in a period of 
Utopian ideals, and Byron lived in an age which had tasted the bitter 
disillusionment that came after the French Revolution, but behind 
both Werther and Childe Harold there is the same incomplete 
adaptation to reality, the same morbid psychic state, varied by factors 
of age and environment. The activity of Byron’s heroes is as vague, 
purposeless and futile as that of the German “ Storm and Stress.” 
Childe Harold is as impotent to translate his desires or ideals into 
reality as Werther. The optimism of the Sturm und Drang was 
conditioned by the fact that it came before the Revolution, and had 
Byron’s youth been contemporary with that of Goethe, his inward 
experience might have resembled more that of the latter. It is 
therefore perhaps going too far to deny similarity of temperament, 
and even the difference of inward experience may be almost wholly 
dependent on the difference between the generations before and after 
the Revolution. The roots of both Wertherism and of Byronism are 
the same. 

Professor Robertson has an interesting theory to account for the 
disparity of Byron’s posthumous reputation in England and on the 
Continent. He explains that the English generation which was 
seeking to conquer a new. Romantic world, felt that Byron was the 
opponent of Romanticism who looked backward to the great classical 
masters of the past ; that the Continent saw in him a poet who had 
eliminated the morbidity of Romanticism and thus thrown a bridge 
across the Romantic Movement from the eighteenth century to the 
new post-Romantic world ; that while England was still fascinated 
by the Romantic outlook, the disillusioned Continent was ready to 
cast away a worn-out dogma, and accepted Byron as a great Un- 
romantic whose spirit of realism would lead them into a new land. 

May there not be another explanation ? What we call Byronism 
was already present in Germany and France in a weaker degree 
many years before Byron appeared on the horizon. In England it 
was present mainly in the form of sentimentality, but the introspective 
writers of the Continent were already developing the more cosmic, 
pessimistic type of Weltschmerz or mal du siécle which was later made 
fashionable by Byron. Something similar is happening at the 
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present time. The emotional effects of the War and its aftermath 
are mirrored in the literature of Germany to an incomparably 
greater extent than in English literature. If a great English poet 
were to arise whose attitude to life was completely and irrevocably 
embittered by the crash of faith and ideals, his influence would be 
far greater in Germany than in England. There is a clear line of 
development from eighteenth-century English sentimentality, 
through the subjective morbidity of Werther and the more objective 
bitterness of Childe Harold to the pessimistic philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and beyond to Nietzsche. In this two-fold fructifying of 
German literature by English writers, Byron is an indispensable 
link, and when we have solved the problem of how he came to be 
such an essential element in German culture, we may have found the 
key to new methods of literary research. 
WILLIAM Rose. 


The Shelley Correspondence in the Bodleian Library. 
Edited by R. H. Hitt. Oxford: Printed for the Bodleian 
Library. Pp. xv.+48. 5s. 


Tuis volume contains a selection of the letters of Shelley and his 
wife which Lady Shelley presented to the Bodleian in 1792, making 
the proviso that they should not be published until after the centenary 
of the poet’s death. In 1922 the Curators of the Library submitted 
the gift to the inspection of Professor Gordon and Mr. Brett- 
Smith, and the gist of their report is now given to the world, together 
with forty-four of the letters, under the careful editorship of Mr. R. 
H. Hill. As Mr. Hill admits, the volume “ can hardly be said to 
affect the known facts of Shelley’s life to any great degree” ; for the 
MSS. had been entrusted to Professor Dowden when he was at work 
on his well-known biography of the poet; but it adds interesting 
details to our knowledge, in particular, of Shelley’s relations with 
his mother, of his delight in scientific experiment, and of his early 
reading. Among the most important items included in the book is 
the complete letter, of which a fragment only has before been 
published, written to Leigh Hunt in November 1819, on the 
conviction of Richard Carlile, and intended for publication in The 
Examiner, 'The volume concludes with a useful list of other MSS. 
and printed books presented by Lady Shelley, and of Shelley MSS. 
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previously in the Library, or added since the Shelley donation 
This is not a book which offers much entertainment to the general 
literary public, but all students of Shelley will be glad to possess 
it, and it should be placed in every library. 

E. ve S. 


A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. From the Original Edition. 
London: Printed for FREDERICK ETCHELLS and HuGH 
MACDONALD, 1a Kensington Place, W.8. 1926. (The Hasle- 
wood Books.) Pp. xxxix.+198. {1 Is. 


Tue Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, which besides the poems here 
reprinted contained two plays, Supposes and focasta, was first issued 
in the summer of 1573. It is introduced by a Preface by the printer 
and two epistles signed respectively H.W. and G.T. Of these 
G.T. claims to have put together the material into “ a written book,” 
and to have presented it to H.W., who thereupon arranged its 
publication. Both of them refer to the book as the work of several 
authors, ‘‘ Master F.I. and divers others ”’ and “‘ sundrie gentlemen.” 
The title-page has no author’s name, but the description of the 
“ Flowres ” as gathered partly by translation and “ partly . . . out 
of our owne fruitefull Orchardes in Englande ” would certainly be 
better applicable to an anthology than to the work of a single writer. 
The list of contents enumerates poems of master F.I., “ divers 
excellent devises of sundry Gentlemen,” then a number of poems 
under the name of Gascoigne, and finally the discourse of Dan 
Bartholomew of Bathe, and an addition by “ the reporter.” After 
an introductory portion in prose and verse containing the adventures 
of F.I. follow the poems themselves, divided into groups, those in 
each of the first four groups being signed with a particular motto, 
“ Si fortunatus infelix,” “‘ Spreta tamen vivunt,” “ Ferenda Natura,” 
“Meritum petere, grave.” Then follows a group with various 
mottos, but all assigned to Gascoigne “ who,” as the editor says, 
“hath never beene dayntie of his doings, and therefore I conceale 
not his name.” At the end of each of the first three groups there is 
a definite statement that the poems next following are the work of 
a different writer, ‘‘ Now to begin with another man,” “ A straunge 
passion of another Author,” ‘“‘ Now I must desire you... to 
hearken unto the works of another writer.” After the fourth group 
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come the poems attributed to Gascoigne by name with the somewhat 
puzzling heading, “‘ I will now deliver unto you so many more of 
Master Gascoignes Poems as have come to my hands,” etc. 

Now in spite of the word “ more” in the phrase just quoted, 
which may only mean that certain poems signed F.I. in the early 
part of the book are Gascoigne’s, the most natural view to take seems 
to be that the editors supposed that the poems which they presented 
were actually the work of at least four different authors, and had the 
book never been reissued there is, I think, little doubt that it would 
have always been accepted for the anthology that it appears to be. 
Now, however, comes the difficulty. In 1575 the Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres was reissued, revised and with omissions and additions, as 
“The Posies of George Gascoigne Esquire.” In the Preface to 
this volume Gascoigne explains that many of the pocms included 
were written for other men, and that he himself had several times 
changed his motto or devise. This volume contains not only the 
portion which was originally attributed to Gascoigne, but also 
almost all the poems which in the original book were ostensibly the 
work of others, though the original groups are broken up and the 
poems more or less scattered throughout the book. It is, however, 
perhaps worth noting that the collection now begins with the poems 
which in the Hundreth Sundrie Flowres are definitely attribu.ed to 
Gascoigne. The problem therefore is (1) were all the poems of the 
Hundreth Sundrie Flowres really the work of Gascoigne, and were 
some of them represented to be by other authors (a) in error, or 
(5) intentionally, and if so, why ? or (2) were they really the work 
of several authors, and if so, why did Gascoigne in 1575 lay claim to 
them all, and why did no one, so far at least as we know, accuse him 
of appropriating other men’s work ? 

Minor points in favour of the “ all-Gascoigne ” theory are that 
in one place G.T. seems to identify the writer of a ‘“ Riddle” 
ostensibly belonging to a non-Gascoigne group with Gascoigne 
(p. 47), and in another such group there is a poem containing allusions 
which certainly seem to point to Gascoigne as author (p. 71), though 
the editor of this reprint, Captain B. M. Ward, gives a different 
explanation. 

Captain Ward’s view is that the book is an anthology, and he 
attempts to identify three of the writers as Sir Christopher Hatton, 
the Earl of Oxford, and Elizabeth Gascoigne. The basis of the 
first identification is Gabriel Harvey’s references to Hatton as using 
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the motto Fortunatus infelix, or, as he gives it elsewhere, Felix 
infortunatus ; while that of the Earl of Oxford depends mainly on 
the ingenious interpretation ofacipher poem. Elizabeth Gascoigne’s 
share in the book is suggested by the identification of Gascoigne 
himself as one of the characters in the poems, but seems to be 
regarded by Captain Ward as less certain than the other identifica- 
tions. As to the authorship of the fourth group, the poems signed 
“Spreta tamen vivunt,” he has no theory to offer. It may, I 
think, be said that Captain Ward’s argument was well worth putting 
forward, though I cannot say that I myself find it altogether con- 
vincing. Gascoigne certainly seems to have succeeded in creating 
the impression that the poems were all his, and none of his contem- 
poraries appear to have challenged his claim to them. On the 
other hand, I see no reason for doubting that G.T.and H.W. supposed 
that their collection included poems by others, for there seems no 
possible excuse for what would otherwise have been a most elaborate 
mystification. It is not as if they had suppressed Gascoigne’s name 
altogether. They make him responsible for part of the book, so 
why not for all? There is of course the possibility that Gascoigne 
in his 1575 Preface spoke the truth. Some of the poems may have 
been written for other men. If the custom of the time demanded 
that ladies should be presented by their admirers with poems, we 
can hardly doubt that those gentlemen of fashion whose talents did 
not happen to lie in this direction would procure the necessary 
poems from others. Do all our distinguished persons of to-day 
compose their own public speeches ? It is all a matter of custom, 
and I do not see why there should have been much secrecy in the 
matter, or why after a reasonable interval the original writer should 
not have been entitled to print such poems, commissioned for a special 
occasion, as his own. 

I cannot attempt, in the space of a review, to discuss the problems 
which Captain Ward has raised, but I would commend his book 
to students in the hope that further consideration of them may lead 
to a more certain conclusion. In any case it is a good thing to have 
even a partial reprint of the Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, though it is 
much to be regretted that it was not found possible to include 
the whole volume, or at least the whole of the prose portions of the 
“ Adventures of Master F.I.”” The two plays Supposes and Focasta 
are on a somewhat different footing, for although the book would 
have been more valuable if these had been included, they are less 
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a part of it than the “‘ Adventures of Master F.I.,” and separate 
reprints would be equally convenient. 

The text seems on the whole to be a careful piece of work, but 
there are a certain number of errors which should not, I think, 
have been passed by an editor so familiar with the writings of the 
period as Captain Ward seems to be. Thus on p. 27,1. 15,“ note” 
should be “ none”; in the first line of p. 39, “ with” should be 
“ wish ” ; in the last line on p. 139, the correct reading is “ a chippe 
of sorie chaunce”’; on p. 143, six lines from foot, “‘ wart ”’ should 
be “ waxt”’; on p. 147, four lines from foot, “‘ pyrke ” should be 
“ pynke.” I have also noticed a few, but not many, errors of the 
original text, such as “‘ Dauske”’ for “ Danske,” ‘‘ by ” for “ be,” 
etc., which it might perhaps have been well to correct, noting 
of course the alteration, but none of these will give trouble to any 
probable reader. 

As is usual with the “‘ Haslewood Books,’”’ much care and 
thought have been expended on the print and paper, and the result 


is a very pleasing volume. romige 
. B. McKerrow. 


Falstaff and other Shakespearean Topics. By Avperr H. 
Totman. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. x.+ 
270. 10s. 6d. 

Tuis book contains seventeen short studies of such well-worn topics 

of Shakespearean criticism as “‘ Is Shakespeare Aristocratic,” “‘ Is 

Malvolio a Puritan,” “‘ The proper treatment of Shakespeare’s 

text,” “‘ Shakespeare’s supposed references to his marriage.’’ In the 

essay entitled ‘“‘ Why did Shakespeare create Falstaff?” Professor 

Tolman comes to the conclusion that “ the fascination of Falstaff 

is intensely humorous and human,” and therefore the Prince’s 

backslidings are in some measure to be condoned. In “‘ Shakespeare’s 
manipulation of his Sources in As You Like It,” Professor Tolman 
is very severe on the failure to explore certain possibilities to be 
found in Lodge’s Rosalynde for good sentiment. Jaques is, he 
considers, a fortunate addition to the characters; ‘‘ but the very 
fact that he really does nothing in the play, and that the nature of 
his past life and the reason for his being in Arden are not clearly 
brought out, makes it difficult to understand his character.” 
Naturally, Professor Tolman stoutly combats Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“ strange suggestion ” that As You Like It is a satire. 
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In short, the book is amazingly wanting in freshness, humour, 
and originality ; it is little more than a collection of bald summaries 
of what has already been better said elsewhere—a mere frippery of 
scholarship. For most of the way Professor Tolman hobbles along 
supported by citations and footnotes ; on the rare occasions when 
he ventures to rely on his own judgment, it is to make such obvious 
remarks as “‘ certainly the fact that Shakespeare was an actor, and 
therefore familiar with stage requirements, would help him greatly 
in writing plays if he were otherwise fitted for such a task.” It was 
not kind of Professor Tolman to add another unnecessary book to 
the accumulation which the unhappy thesis-writer must sift. 


G. B. Harrison. 


Beowulf. Translated into Modern English Rhyming Verse, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ARCHIBALD STRONG, M.A., 
D.Litt., Jury Professor of English in the University of Adelaide, 
with a Foreword on “ Beowulf and the Heroic Age,” by R. W. 
CuHamBers, M.A., D.Lit., Quain Professor of English in Uni- 
versity College, London. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
1925. Pp. lii.t100. 12s. net. 


PROFESSOR StR ARCHIBALD STRONG has chosen a variety of the 
“ Sigurd ” couplet for his translation of Beowulf, feeling that the 
movement of the long line with its marked czsura is best fitted to 
reproduce the rhythm of the Anglo-Saxon line. Alliteration is 
used freely, but on no set plan, and the parallelisms have been 
rendered as closely as possible. The chief aim of the translation has 
been accuracy, to which smoothness has sometimes been sacrificed ; 
occasionally the devotion to accuracy, coupled with an obsolete or 
archaic word, produces a translation which is hardly intelligible with- 
out a knowledge of the original ; where the two can be combined, 
as in the description of Beowulf’s ship, the result is admirable :— 

Birdlike, outward and onward o’er the billowy sea she flew, 

And white was her neck with spindrift as before the wind she sped, 

And so swift had the curved prow cloven that or ever a day was fled 

Land loomed on the eyes of the sailors. 
Passages of this type show us that a rhymed version, such as Professor 
Strong could write, might be entirely successful, but it still appears 
that prose is the best vehicle for a translation. 

Professor Chambers’ Foreword, a masterly essay on the period 
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which produced Beowulf, is distinguished by some singularly happy 
phrases, among which “the primitive integrity of the liberal 
principles ” of Hengest and Horsa should not soon be forgotten. 


E. B. 


Songs of Innocence and of Experience. By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Edited by Gzrorce H. Cow1inc. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 1925. 8vo. 70 pp., with frontispiece. 15. 9d. 


Tuis little work admirably serves its purpose. Mr. Cowling’s 
introduction is both concise and suggestive. Without dwelling on 
unnecessary biographical details, he says just enough of Blake’s 
relations with his contemporaries, and his art as poet and engraver. 
The editor is inclined to overstress the contrast between the two 
collections, which arises from subject matter rather than from any 
change in outlook ; and a few lines might have been added as to 
the character and origin of Blake’s mysticism. But these are trifles. 
The notes “ are rather a little friendly chat, not quite a commentary.” 
The best commentary on Blake’s lyrics is his own series of illus- 
trative engravings ; and Mr. Cowling has wisely taken these as his 
starting-point, basing his descriptions upon Ellis’s Facsimile. 


B. E. C. Davis. 


A Few Words on Verse Translation from Latin Poets. 
By W.E. HertLanp. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


THE matter of this book is very slight, a short discussion of some of 
the problems of verse translation, a rendering of some 250 lines of 
Lucretius into blank verse, followed by Dryden’s version of the same 
passage, a rendering in rhymed couplets of a short piece of Lucan 
and a few Latin verse renderings from English poets. 

Mr. Heitland’s renderings are scholarly and dignified : it cannot 
be said that they are particularly striking. As he tells us that he 
aims only at sincere translation, it would be churlish to blame him 
for not giving us something more, were it not that without this some- 
thing more there is very little difference between a verse and a prose 
rendering. Take the first two lines of the Lucretius passage : 


Death then is nothing and concerns us naught 
Since now we grasp mind’s mortality, 
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and compare them with Dryden’s : 


Pemba bettie Mo 

Mr. Heitland’s version is nearer the original. Bugbear, for instance, 
is entirely Dryden; but somehow Dryden’s unscrupulousness 
comes off better that Mr. Heitland’s sincerity. 

The introductory discussion gives us much the same impression. 
Mr. Heitland is more successful in stating the problem than in 
suggesting a solution. Indeed, there is no solution. It is not only, 
as he says, that the tone and manner, the platform from which he 
(the ancient poet) speaks, may have disappeared: the trouble goes 
deeper. A poem is a work of art, it is something sui generis, which 
it is well-nigh impossible to transpose into another medium. There 
have been many famous translations of ancient by modern poets, but 
these have rarely been like the originals, either in letter or spirit. 
It is natural, too, that a poet’s genius should stand in the way of his 
being a good translator, for it is of a poet’s nature to create, not to 
translate. Occasionally, by a lucky chance, a poet has appeared on 
whom an ancient mantle has descended. Swinburne, in his Atalanta 
in Calydon, has given us several lines which we feel might have been 
written by Sophocles, but he was not translating Sophocles, and 
those who have translated him have not given us such lines. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 


Francis Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and University Librarian. A memoir by H. F. Stewart. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. MDCCCCXxvI. Pp. 152. 
ros. 6d. net 


FRANCIS JENKINSON, for over thirty years librarian of Cambridge 
University, was of so loveable and inspiring a character that it is 
delightful to be able to welcome this brief memoir as, on its own lines, 
no less successful than Sargent’s fine portrait as a permanent record 
of his charm. Jenkinson himself, when he once gave his affection, 
was the most loyal of men, and it is fitting that he should have a 
loyal biographer, undisturbed by any qualms as to his attitude 
towards stray cats, fools and bores. His most prominent loyalty 
was that which arose from his three years’ apprenticeship to biblio- 
graphy under Henry Bradshaw (1883-86) and dominated his whole 
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after-life. He always thought of himself as Bradshaw’s disciple, 
and was as jealous for his master’s honour as he was indifferent 
to compliments to himself. As a disciple, while he could never 
rival Bradshaw by putting down on paper (however unwillingly) 
a few hundred words which revolutionised the whole study of a 
subject, yet his exceptionally keen eyes and retentive memory for 
all he noted enabled him successfully to exemplify his master’s 
methods whenever a problem arose. He did even more by the 
contagious enthusiasm, as to which Dr. Stewart writes in perhaps 
the most revealing paragraph in his book : 


It is evident that what the Germans call Einfiihlung and the English 
psychologists “Empathy” (a doubtful Graecism), i.e. the capacity, 
common to all simple and generous natures, of projecting into others who 
are innocent of them, feelings and sensations of your own [sic], was 
developed in Jenkinson to an unusual degree. He could not imagine 
that any one of whom he was fond for other reasons could fail to be 
moved by what appealed to him. Thus to E.G. Duff, whose forte in 
music was harmless, humorous songs, he exclaims, “ Do go and hear the 
Ninth Symphony on Wednesday afternoon. It would be a comfort to 
know you are there, if I am not.” It was the same with all his hobbies 
—insects, books, flowers, even the Hisperica Famina. ‘‘ B— (a country 
pemee gey looked in and I showed him the Hisperica Famina, in which 

took an intelligent interest ; and quite saw the point in them.”’ 


Not all Jenkinson’s enthusiasm could have persuaded any average 
country gentleman to read much of the Hisperica Famina (a poem 
of the sixth or seventh century, in the most untranslatable of Latin 
verses), but his Empathy (if we are to use the word) not only inflamed 
the devotion of the second generation of Bradshaw’s disciples, but 
in combination with swift and confident intuitions gave his prophet 
authority and prestige even in subjects, such as music, of which 
he had no great technical knowledge. It is clear, indeed, that if he 
had not come overwhelmingly under Bradshaw’s influence, Jenkin- 
son could have made a great reputation in more than one other sub- 
ject, notably in Entomology. His sight was discriminating as well as 
keen, and I think the strength of his opinions on many subjects 
was due to his quick perception of things either as beautiful or ugly. 
His sense of beauty was so vivid that though he professed to Gordon 
Duff, “I can’t write ten consecutive lines myself,” it forced the 
right words out of him when he was jotting down notes of sunrises 
or scenery in his diary, and he has a claim on the interest of the 
readers of this Review, not only because of his helpfulness as a 
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librarian, but as “ impatient of offences against pure English in 
speech or writing, and of modern printers’ deviations from old- 
established custom.” Wrong division of words at the end of lines 
especially annoyed him ; Dr. Stewart gives a quotation about them 
from one of his letters to Duff, and I remember his frightening me 
once by confessing that if he found them frequently in a book he 
couldn’t go on reading it. I thought it might be wise to cultivate 
a little blindness on such matters, but on most points I know of no 
man whose obiter dicta carried more weight with his friends. Dr. 
Stewart’s memoir is enriched with reproductions of the Sargent 
portrait and a well-known photograph by Mr. D. A. O. Smith, 
some delightful snapshots, and three facsimiles of letters of excep- 
tional interest for their contents and handwriting. It has also a 
good index. Two errors which come close together (pages 84 and 
86) may be noted. The British Museum keeps its provincial news- 
papers, not its ‘“ periodicals,” at Hendon, and George Dunn, who 
disappointed more than one library by not bequeathing it any of 
his incunabula, did not, as is stated, die “‘ intestate’ ; he omitted 
to make a new will. 
A. W. POLLarD. 


Studies in Prefixes and Suffixes in Middle Scottish. By 
ELIZABETH WESTERGAARD. Oxford University Press: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1924. Pp. xii.+-135. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue aim of this dissertation is stated to be the comparison of 
“the Scottish dialect’ with the Standard English language; and 
the narrowness of the field of investigation is defended on the 
ground that most of the forms discussed are found both before and 
after the great period of literary Scottish. 

The facts here collected for the first time will afford useful 
material to the grammarian ; and from them are derived certain 
definite tendencies typical of Scottish. 

Miss Westergaard raises a number of interesting (if still debatable) 
points, and shows considerable independence of view. Her argu- 
ment (p. go) against Slettengren is supported, I think, by the ME. 
confusion of -ous and -wys. Her paragraphs on mis-, wan-, and 
-er will attract serious attention. 


J. H. G. G. 
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History in English Words. By Owen BarriELp. London: 

Methuen. [1926.] Pp. 223. 6s. net. 
THE author has not perhaps plunged deeply into the more recent 
literature of his subject ; but the works he has had access to he has 
studied to good purpose. He has brought wide reading and great 
enthusiasm to bear on a by no means easy theme —“ history, and 
the outlook of men upon the world, as they are embodied in the 
histories of words.” His little book should do much to popularise 
language-study. 

Of adverse criticism I shall confine myself to three points. The 
French element in English has been overestimated, and the influence 
of the U.S.A. on the vocabulary of finance has been neglected ; both 
errors are excusable. But the cheap sneer (p. 180) at other men’s 
religion calls Mr. Haeckel to mind, and does not inspire confidence 
in the author’s judgment. 

The good things in the book are many. Such are the account of 
the debt of Western Civilisation to the Septuagint and the Vulgate ; 
of the development of the vocabulary of devotional and romantic 
love ; of the debt of modern thought to the schoolmen ; of the 
reflexion of medizval science in our vocabulary ; of the imprint on 
language of changes in social and moral standards. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Barfield very properly emphasises 
the emotional character of words. One of his best chapters is that 
entitled “‘ Experiment ” ; and here, with clear expression and fine 
phrasing, he insists on the responsibility of users of language. 

Clearly a useful and a readable book. 

J. H. G. G. 


Authors Dead and Living. F. L. Lucas. Chatto & Windus. 
Pp. 297. 7s. 6d. net. 
THIs is a volume of essays and reviews of poetry ranging from Latin 
and Chinese anthologies through the work of Donne, Drayton, and 
Vaughan to the verses of Mr. Masefield and Mr. Walter de la Mare. 
Mr. Lucas has given these “ essays in criticism ” a more permanent 
significance by a philosophical concluding piece on The Progress of 
Poetry. Much in Mr. Lucas’s attitude—his wise despondency, 
“ that sad lucidity of soul ”—reminds us of Matthew Arnold. He is 
fortunately less erratic in his critical judgments, believing in estimates 
based on entire content rather than personal impressions caught 
from a few fortuitously selected phrases, but like Arnold he does not 
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hope too much from the rest of us, and he finds a certain sombre 
pleasure in generalisation. 

In The Progress of Poetry he begins with the tom-tom stage in 
poetry and within thirty pages reviews the ages, concluding with the 
reaction against Victorianism and the unsatisfying condition of 
contemporary verse. This “ outlining ” habit or the “‘ Wellsifying ” 
of knowledge, if one may use such a cumbersome coinage, has its 
dangers even to a scholar with an adequate background of fact. 
Critical brevity is an easy road to critical fallacy. The theory of 
evolution has played some strange deceits with critical method, 
leading quite sober people to believe that there is some ordered 
organic development in the arts. Mr. Lucas is not without the 
danger of having faith in some such pattern, some “ grand march 
of the intellect,” such as at times attracted Keats, except that with 
Mr. Lucas it is a march backwards. He seems to believe that poetry 
has lost for ever the spontaneity of the “‘ wild unrecking swiftness ” 
of the ballad cry, and its hope, if indeed there be hope, lies rather 
in the expression in verse of the “‘ complexity of modern emotions.” 
Possibly it is this assumption that leads him to praise frequently, 
and I believe disproportionately, the Modern Love of Meredith. 
Possibly some comfort may be derived from the fact that often when 
critics have been despairing of the future of poetry we have in reality 
been approaching a new period of poetic activity. Sidney and 
Blake both despaired of poetry, and yet they wrote just before two of 
our greatest periods. No one can tell down which road poetry 
will travel ; nor can any generalisation cover all her tracks. Anglo- 
Saxon poetry can be complex in its emotions, while Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Shelley all have at moments that tragic directness of 
unerring simplicity which we associate with the ballad at its best. 

Mr. Lucas’s generalisations pay too much attention to the 
contemporary. We may have dull decades, but they in themselves 
do not mean that materialism has robbed us of those few who are 
born into the world now and again with the cunning of imaginative 
expression. Possibly it is because he believes contemporary poetry 
to be so important that he criticises it with such care. His studies 
are not merely impressions but impressions which have weighed 
the vocabulary and syntax and phrasing of the content they describe, 
and which are themselves couched in a manner curiously happy 
and secure. 

B. Iror EvANs. 








SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Wrinirrep HusBANDs 


ANGLIA, Vol. L. (Neue Folge, Vol. XXXVIII.), August 1926— 
Beowulfiana (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 195-244. 


(I.) Textual Notes. (II.) Finnsburg. (III.) The Pry3-Offa Episode. 
(IV.) The Dragon Fights. (V.) The Date of Hygelac’s Death. 


Der Werdegang von John Galsworthys Welt- und Kunstanschauung 
(concluded) (F. C. Steinermayr), pp. 245-86. 
Friedrich Kluge (Eugen Einenkel), pp. 291-94. 


CORNHILL Macazine, October 1926— 
Samuel Johnson, Undergraduate (F. D. MacKinnon), pp. 444-58. 
A Sheaf of Letters from Jane Welsh Carlyle, I. (Leonard Huxley), 
PP- 493-510. 
Letters to Mrs. George Welsh and her son. 
HERRIG’s ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. 150 (New Series 50), August 1926— 
Fouqué und Landor: ein merkwiirdiges literarisches Motiv (Georg 
Herzfeld), pp. 184-6. 
Datierung und Charakter des kymrisch-englischen Marien-Hymnus 
(Max Forster), pp. 187-202. 
Besuche bei irischen Dichtern (Hans Marcus), pp. 203-8. 
Kannte Spenser irische Gedichte ? (Fritz Mezger), pp. 232-3. 
Spensers Quellenangaben (Fritz Mezger), pp. 233-4. 
History, Vol. XI., October 1926— 
The Teaching and Practice of Handwriting in England (concluded) 
(Hilary Jenkinson), pp. 211-18. 
JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXV., July 1926— 
The Fairie Queene and the Medieval Aristotelian Tradition (H. S. V. 


Jones), pp. 283-98. 
The Middle-Class Reader and the English Novel (Helen Sard Hughes), 


I'pp. 362-78. 
Shaw’s_ Saint JFoan and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans (John C. 
Blankenagel), pp. 379-92. 
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Liprary, Vol. VII., June 1926— 
English Translations of Portuguese Books before 1640 (Henry 
Thomas), pp. 1-30. 
Anthony Munday’s Romances : A Postscript (G. R. Hayes), pp. 31-8. 
Derby his Hand—and Soul (W. W. Greg), pp. 39-45. 
Some Aspects of Copyright from 1700 to 1780 (A. S. Collins), 
pp. 67-81. 
September— 
Was Nicholas Udall the Author of Thersites? (A. R. Moon), 


pp. 184-93. 
Ralph Crane, Scrivener to the King’s Players (F. P. Wilson), 


PP- 194-215. 
Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XIV., September 1926— 
The Notes of S. T. Coleridge in Milton’s Poems (John Drinkwater), 
PP- 491-505. ’ 
Marginal notes in Warton’s edition of the shorter poems, hitherto un- 
published. 


October— 
William Beckford’s Minor Works (Herbert Grimsditch), pp. 599-605. 








Mopern LancuacE Review, Vol. XXI., October 1926— 
Some Yorkshire Place-Names. York, Ure, Jervaulx (R. E. Zach- 
risson), pp. 361-67. 
A Poem by Sir John Beaumont, wrongly attributed to Drummond of 
Hawthornden (James Hutton), pp. 368-72. 
A Second Visit to Gondaliand (Madeleine Hope Dodds), pp. 373-79. 
Interpretation of Emily Bronté’s poems. 


The Relative Position of the “ Percival ” and “ Galahad ” Romances 
(Jessie L. Weston), pp. 385-89. 

The Influence of Young and Gray in Spain (E. Allison Peers), pp. 
404-18. 

Grillparzer’s Hero and Shakespeare’s Juliet (D. Yates), pp. 419-25. 

Two References to Chaucer made by Nicholas Udall (Arthur R. 
Moon), pp. 426-27. 

Some Textual Notes on the English Mystery Plays (P. E. Dustoor), 
PP- 427-31. 

Did Jonson write “The Expostulation” attributed to Donne? 

(Malcolm L. Wilder), pp. 431-35. 

The Sources of Watson’s “ Tears of Fancie ” (Janet G. Scott), p. 435. 


Mopern Puitotocy, Vol. XXIV., August 1926— 
William of Malmesbury’s Life of St. Patrick (Clark H. Slover), 


PP. 5-20. 
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The Critical Background of the Spenserian Stanza (E. F. Pope), 
PP- 31-53- 
Mark Akenside, Prophet of Evolution (George Reuben Potter), 


PP- 55-64. 
The Sources and Basic Model of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson (Paul 


P. Kies), pp. 65-90. 
Influence of Lillo overestimated. 
The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Three Hours after Marriage (George 
Sherburn), pp. 91-109. 
Documents and Records (Edith Rickert), pp. 111-19. 
1. Extracts from a Fourteenth-Century account book. 


NEw CRITERION, Vol. IV., October 1926— 


On an Unreprinted Article by Thackeray (Lewis Melville), pp. 700-12. 
A Review of Lytton’s Godolphin in the National Standard. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, Vol. C., September 1926— 
Byroniana: the Archives of the London Greek Committee (E. S. 
De Beer and Walter Seton), pp. 396-412. 
Moliére and Bernard Shaw (Emile Cammaerts), pp. 413-21. 


— October— 
Patronage in the Days of Johnson (A. S. Collins), pp. 608-22. 


November— 
The Hitherto Unpublished Preface to Wordsworth’s Borderers 
(E. de Selincourt), pp. 723-41. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 151, August 7, 1926— 
Textual Notes on some Passages in Hamlet (Henry Cuningham), 
PP- 93-4- 
I. iv. 36 and 11. iv. 161-5, 169; on Iv. v. 161-70 and V. ii. 42, 

August 28, pp. 147-9. Further notes on 1. iii. 70-4 by F. H. Underwood, 
August 21, p. 138, and by H. Cuningham, September 4, pp. 176-7; on 
V. ii. 42 by John A. Knowles, September 11, pp. 193-4, and by H. Cuning- 
ham, October 2, p. 248. 

Lamb’s Review of Moxon’s Sonnets (John M. Turnbull), p. 97. 
Further evidence of authorship. 


August 21— 
“* Anabranch ” (Edward Bensly and C. W. Firebrace), pp. 139-40. 
Origin of word. 
Holborn : Derivation (Percy Hulburd), p. 140. 


————September 4— 
Timon of Athens (S. R. Golding), pp. 167-70. 
On question of authorship. Concluded, September 11, pp. 185-8. 


A Pepys Query: Mrs. Woolly (Edward Bensly), p. 178. 
Question of identity. Reply by W. H. Whitear, September 25, p. 228. 
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NoTEs AND Querigs, Vol. 151, September 18— 


Drayton and Henry VI. (I. Gourvitch), pp. 201-4. 
aor i September 25, pp. 219-21 ; October 2, pp. 239-41 ; October 9, 
pp. 256-8. 


————October 9— 
Sir Thomas Elyot and the Ars Poetica (Theodore Stenberg), p. 259. 


October 16— 

Textual Notes on Shakespeare (Henry Cuningham), pp. 273-5. 
Coriolanus, Iv. i. 2-9 (Folio). 

“ To give the office ” (R. Stewart-Brown), p. 279. 
Origin of phrase. 





——_——October 23— 
Shakespeare’s Marriage (S. O. Addy), pp. 291-3. 
Concluded, October 30, pp. 309-12. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. V., October 1926— 
The Hungry Knave in the Beaumont and Fletcher Plays (Baldwin 
Maxwell), pp. 299-305. 
Parts written for particular actor. 
Pettie’s Petty Pilfering from Poets (J. N. Douglas Bush), pp. 325-9. 
The Royal Boar and the Ellesmere Chaucer (Edwin Ford Piper), 
PP- 330-40. 
History of manuscript. 
English Literature of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century: A 
Current Bibliography (Ronald S. Crane), pp. 341-83. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLI., September 1926— 
The Fairie Queene in Masque at the Gray’s Inn Revels (Evelyn May 
Albright), pp. 497-516. Sk 
Spenser’s Use of the Bible and his Alleged Puritanism (Grace Warren 
Landrum), pp. §17-44- 
Burton on Spenser (Merritt Y. Hughes), pp. 545-67. 
Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter (James Ralston Caldwell), pp. 
568-74. 
Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of The Faerie Queene (Emma 
Field Pope), pp. 575-619. 
The Evolution of The Comedy of Errors (Allison Gaw), pp. 620-66. 
Hamlet and Dr. Timothy Bright (Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan), pp. 


667-79. 
Hamlet’s Delay—A Restatement of the Problem (Bernard R. Conrad), 
pp. 680-87. 
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Shakespeare’s Use of the Voyagers in The Tempest (Robert Ralston 
Cawley), pp. 688-726. 

Improving Shakespeare. Bibliographical Notes on Restoration 
Adaptions (Hazelton Spencer), pp. 727-46. 


RevuE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, August 1926— 
Sheila Kaye-Smith et les “ Romans du Sussex” (L. Villard), 
PP- 494-594. 
Le Marchand de Venise avant Shakespeare (René Pruvost), pp. 511-4. 
Shakespeare, Chapman et Sir Thomas More (concluded) (Arthur 
Acheson), pp. 514-31. 


STUDIES IN PHILoLocy, Vol. XXIII., October 1926— 
Milton and Hobbes (Marjorie H. Nicolson), pp. 405-33. 
On the Philosophical Background of Gulliver’s Travels (T. O. Wedel), 
PP- 434-59- 
Another Burlesque of Addison’s Ballad Criticism (Roger P. 
McCutcheon), pp. 451-6. 
In Mist’s Weekly Journal, September 2, 1721. 


A Reply (George Greenwood), pp. 473-6. 
The execution of Elizabethan wills. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 5, 1926— 
The Etymology of Durham (Allen Mawer), p. 525. 
Further note by Wm. Ridgeway, August 12, p. 537. 
Textual Errors in Stevenson (R. A. S. Macalister), p. 525. 
Five errors pointed out. Others noted by C. H. Dick, August 19, p. 549. 


———— August 12— 
Measure for Measure, 111. i. 92-95 (Edward Sullivan), p. 537. 


———— August 19— 

Chaucer in a New Setting (John M. Manly and Edith Rickert), p. 549. 
Extracts from a document in the Record Office. Further notes by Angus 
McBain and Walter Rye, September 2, p. 580. 

The “ Issues ” of The Pilgrim’s Progress (W. W. Greg), p. 549. 

Whitby-Strensall (Allen Mawer), P. 549- 

Identification of Bede’s Streanaeshalc: 
The “ Julian ” Shelley (Wilfred H. "Woollen), P- 549. 


Error in identification of Dr. Hume. 


————-August 26— 
Some Gray Notes (Paget Toynbee), p. 564. 
Reply by R. M. Robinson, September 2, p. 580. 
Sheridan Apocrypha (R. Crompton Rhodes), p. 564. 
Repudiation of authorship of The General Fast : a Lyric Ode. 
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Story of a Cavalier (Herman Hart), p. 564. 
Contemporary opinion as to authorship. 
Chaucer’s Lollius (R. C. Goffin), p. 564. 


Identification with Boccaccio. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, September 2— 
Restoration Heroic Drama (Bernard M. Wagner), p. 580. 
First performance of The General. 


September 9— 
William Langland’s Early Life (Allan H. Bright), p. 596. 





September 16— 
“ Impassioned Prose,” pp. 601-2. 
Deals chiefly with De Quincey. 
The Taming of a Shrew (P. Alexander), p. 614. 
Evidence that it is a “‘ bad Quarto ” of Shakespeare’s play. 
The Duration of Johnson’s Residence at Oxford (Aleyn Lyell Reade), 
p. 616. 
Evidence of Buttery Books. 
Yellow Backs (A. Clifford Fountaine), p. 616. 


An Edition of Sterne (M. J. Ryan), p. 616. 
Collected edition of 1773. 





September 23— 
Lancelot Andrewes, pp. 621-22. 


Benedick and Lazarillo (John E. Hannigan), p. 632. 
Note on Much Ado about Nothing, u.i. Replies by William J. Entwistle 
and L. R. M. Strachan, September 30, p. 654. 


Byron and Canova’s Helen (O.E.), p. 632. 
Reply by John Murray, September 30, p. 654. 


Francis Beaumont and Chaucer (Ernest Kuhl), p. 632. 





September 30— 
A Crux in 2 Henry IV. (J. W. Mackail), p. 654. 
I. iii. 34 seq. 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub (Harold Williams), p. 654. 
Bibliographical note. 
Coleridge and Mr. John Watson (Alice D. Snyder), p. 654. 
The Death of Ivan the Terrible (C. Nabokoff), p. 654. 








October 7— 
Richard Plumer (Katharine A. Esdaile), p. 674. 
Further note by Bower Marsh, October 28, p. 746. 


Haydon’s Diary (Arthur Ponsonby), p. 674. 
Further note by G. Bell & Sons, October 14, p. 698. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, October 14— 
Holcroft and Dickens (J. Harrison Stonehouse), p. 698. 
Gray and the Regius Professorship: a Misplaced Letter (Paget 
Toynbee), p. 698. 
“ Brought Home ” (Gerald P. Mander), p. 698. 


Meaning of phrase in sixteenth-century wills. Further evidence quoted 
by H. B. Morse and L. E. Upcott, October 21, p. 722. 





October 21— 


“ "Phe Lady of Lavant ” (K. Povey), p. 722. 
Evidence of identity. Further note by R. Stewart-Brown, October 28, 


Pp. 746. 
A Sterne Problem (H. Sellers), p. 722. 
Early editions of Tristram Shandy, Vols. 1. and II. 


Wordsworth and Chatterton (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 722. 


October 28— 
Gulliver’s Travels, pp. 729-30. 
Was Webster a Member of the Middle Temple ? (F. L. Lucas), p. 746. 
Shakespeare’s Experience (T. Sturge Moore), p. 746. 
Michers and Blackberries (David Salmon), p. 746. 
Note on 1 Henry IV., 11. iv. 392. 
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